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£40 non-resident. 


Fees: £114 resident. 


Gipsy Hill College is a residential College for 
80 students, situated in a healthy and attra 
tive part of London. 
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COLLEGE teaching once meant that schol- 
arly persons could find excitement and ad- 
venture to their taste in the study and the 
classroom, but teachers are no longer per- 
mitted to pursue a tranquil course of aca- 
demic seclusion. They are engaged in a 
tremendous undertaking which subjects 
itself to the appraisal, the admiration or 
the attack of large and varied groups, 
comprising students and trustees, endow- 
ment-campaign orators and fundamentalist 
legislators, editorial writers and graduate 
research workers. Out of the confusion of 
conflicting opinion and irreconcilable de- 
tail emerges the fact that the college and 
its faculty matter a great deal to educators 
and observers who write and read and hear 
the opinions so freely and sometimes so 
shrewdly delivered. 

No college can legitimately exist for any 
reason other than teaching. In its final 
analysis the college stands or falls by the 
effectiveness of its teaching unit or by the 
lack of it. Where there is good teaching 
there is a good college, even though the 
hearts of far-flung alumni are saddened 
by the radio announcements every Satur- 
day of the football season. An inadequate 
library can not stifle the vigorous perform- 
ance of the faculty, nor can drafty corri- 
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dors nor dingy classrooms. A high per- 
centage of Ph.D.’s after faculty names in 
the catalogue often looks amazingly attrac- 
tive to an administration; but the existence 
of not a single college is justified on such 
pride if it stops with pleased contemplation 
of brilliant research and does not investi- 
gate classroom execution. The liveliness of 
popular concern is warrantable, therefore, 
if it lifts standards in the selection of 
teachers and in conditions contributing to 
impressive instruction. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the attitude 
toward teaching was contemptuous more 
than anything else. Bernard Shaw’s epi- 
gram, ‘‘Those who can, do; those who can 
not, teach,’’ cleverly expressed for the 
bourgeois what they felt was the correct 
way to view a man unaccountably choos- 
ing to enter the teaching field. But there 
is a visible alteration nowadays when a 
schoolmaster may expect as many lunch- 
eon-club preferments as his brother who 
entered medicine or theology or jurispru- 
dence. He may be found here on book- 
club editorial boards and there in high 
political places. The advancement is re- 
cent, but it is less notable for its recency 
than for its significance. The credit be- 
longs to a steadily increasing number of 
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people who have devoted themselves to a 
thorough study of the whole problem of 
education. The results of this study have 
influenced teaching and opinions of it for 
several reasons. In the first place, a sub- 
stantial body of information is now at the 
teacher’s disposal. This information has 
lent security to the instructor, and the 
security has bred the self-respect which is 
the invariable product of confidence. Be- 
sides this, the study has made its invalu- 
able contribution by integrating the mem- 
bers of the profession and the effect has 
been so impressive that numerous erstwhile 
scoffers are keeping a civil tongue in their 
heads, if not actually deferring to the new 
aristocracy. 

Many are not deferring, however, nor 
even maintaining silence. Especially is 
discontent outspokenly urged with regard 
to advanced degrees. When a speaker of 
national importance declares that ‘‘the best 
teaching in America is in the primary 
grades, the next best probably in the high 
schools, and the poorest in the college,’’ 
and when the from the floor 
seems to agree with the speaker and to 
direct responsibility toward the Ph.D.’s on 
arrived to 


discussion 


our faculties, the time has 
evaluate the situation as justly as may be 
done. But it is notoriously difficult and 
manifestly inaccurate to compare the rela- 
tive effectiveness of different levels of in- 
struction, nor can such a comparison be 
made a satisfactory basis for constructive 
criticism. <All along the line there are 
pedants and charlatans and hucksters mak- 
ing a living in both elementary schools and 
colleges. People must take the risk of 
sending their infant and adolescent chil- 
dren to classrooms presided over by clumsy 
or erratic pedagogues. But in the very 
next room there may be one whose ability 
and genius are as quick for good as the 
other influences are for dullness and dan- 
No one can say with justice that the 


ger. 
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evil or the good is at the beginning or the 
end of school life. The real reason js 
rather with the charge that college teach- 
ing is not so good as it should be. If it is 
not producing the results that may be rea- 
sonably expected—a thoughtful attention 
to life situations and a skilled participation 
in them—then some, at least, of the dis- 
content is justified and the demand for 
improvement is in order. What is to be 
the nature of this improvement, to what 
degree it is to be insisted upon, how its 
effectiveness is to be measured and made 
permanent, the critics themselves are not 
as yet agreed. While the curriculum and 
the extra-curriculum, social conditions and 
entrance requirements, equipment and ad- 
ministration all become intermittently the 
target in the daily papers and popular 
magazines, on lecture platforms and in 
educational conclaves, for students, car- 
toonists, laymen and educationists, it is the 
college teacher and the instruction that he 
gives which receive the most persistent 
arraignment. 

It is fair to conclude that such 
spoken criticism in the college field still 
prevails because there it has not yet met 
squarely the forces which have, to some 
extent at least, successfully countered it 
elsewhere—professional self-respect born of 
scientific professional knowledge, and pro- 
fessional integration among the teachers 
themselves. Can it be that better results 
might come if college instructors could or 
would yield their historic position of em- 
phasizing subject-matter to the total ex- 
clusion of the means of presentation? Is 
it possible that it would improve matters 
not to ignore so utterly the values in other 
subjects and their relations to special fields 
and to the all-round development of thie 
student? Uncompromising refusal to con- 
sider technique has eclipsed the value of 
courses to many a student who has taken 
notes industriously and returned them 


out- 
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scrupulously in examinations, without once 
having realized a single connection be- 
tween himself and the subject. Perhaps 


the courses in the theory of methods, in 
practice and in curriculum devised for 
elementary and secondary teachers, urged 
by their superintendents to spend their 


summers in resorts boasting a normal 
school, having borne more fruit than their 
academic critics have thought to find. At 
any rate from 60 to 80 per cent. of the 
holders of the Ph.D. degree from Amer- 
ican graduate schools enter the profession 
of college teaching; it seems, then, not un- 
reasonable to inquire what besides academic 
training is needed, if college teaching is to 
be made more effective. Perhaps the dull 
among the learned might find nourishment 
for their souls and refreshment for their 
courses if trustees suggested an occasional 
sojourn in some graduate school of educa- 
tion. Such measures would be humiliating 
and unpopular, and it is easily possible to 
place too much emphasis on mere devices 
and skills. The best teacher probably has 
a feeling for procedure and a certainty for 
kindling a class to a fine enthusiasm as nat- 
ural as the color of his hair. He ean de- 
fend his subject and his technique at any 
time. He knows that blustering talk about 
‘faculty psychology’’ and ‘‘discipline of 
the mind’’ is simply ignorant or hypocrit- 
ical or both. Nevertheless, until college 
teaching is based upon professional ability 
and at least some preparation in profes- 
sional techniques rather than upon indi- 
vidual inspiration or more or less success- 
ful research, it can never be satisfactorily 
adjusted in our system of education, nor 
can there be any standards of excellence 
operating to enhance success or to eliminate 
incompetence. 

It is true that the college teacher is at 
times the victim of circumstance, due to 
traditions or to a faulty administration. 
When employment and promotion depend 
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upon research, often totally unproductive 
as far as his classroom is concerned; when 
his salary must be supplemented by earn- 
ings from other sources which have divided 
his time and his ability; when, a specialist 
in one field, he is compelled by an admin- 
istrative exigency to teach in another, it is 
illogical to expect a high grade of instrue- 
tion. But difficult to defend is the teacher 
who is ignorant of problems of method and 
of student psychology, as is also he who 
ignores such problems and, absorbed in his 
own special field, fails to interpret its sig- 
nificance in relation to the objectives of 
education as a whole. Though equipment 
and administration may help or hinder, 
they can never make a bad teacher good 
nor render a good teacher entirely ineffee- 
tive. It is rather in the hands of college 
teachers themselves where lies the success 
or the failure of college instruction. Such 
success is at present far too sporadie, 
though by no means rare. 

Regardless of the causes contributing to 
the prevalence of poor teaching at the col- 
lege level, the need of the hour is improve- 
ment. Entrenched as he is behind long 
years of venerable precedent, secure in the 
strength of academic scholarship, the col- 
lege teacher is but tardily having his per- 
formance subjected to the critical analysis 
which is already beginning to give to teach- 
ing from the kindergarten through the sec- 
ondary school some semblance of scientific 
accuracy. The Pennsylvania study of sec- 
ondary school and college coordination is a 
forerunner of other investigations sure to 
follow in the near future and an indica- 
tion of the attitude of the public and the 
profession toward the real problems in this 
particular field, where the immediately ur- 
gent need is that accurate instruments be 
created, that reliable data be assembled and 
that scientific studies be made. Now there 
is little but a storm of negative criticism 
which bewilders the college teacher without 
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pointing a way out of the classical tradition 
which was formerly all that his publie de- 
manded. What, then, does society now ex- 
pect of him? Is it possible, in the absence 
of scientific investigations, to analyze the 
work of great teachers (for there have been 
many such) ; or is it practicable to study his 
functions to the end of determining the 
qualifications necessary to accomplish them 
efficiently? By what standards shall he 
evaluate his equipment and his perform- 
ance? 

So much sentimentality has been emitted 
about the Ideal Teacher that even to men- 
tion the phrase suggests the shallow eulo- 
gies of professional inspirationalists. One 
who brings intelligence to bear on the con- 
ception feels with Emerson that the ideal 
teacher who is a scholar is, as a matter of 
course, Man Thinking. But ‘‘character,’’ 
continues Emerson, ‘‘is higher than intel- 
lect, and a great soul will be strong to live 
as well as to think... . Let the grandeur 
of justice shine in his affairs and the 
beauty of affection cheer his roof.’’ This 
virility in living, this passion for justice 
and beauty and affection posits in the 
ideal teacher permanent intellectual curi- 
isity and a sturdy interest in those whom 
he teaches. He has too much imagination 
to exaggerate the importance of his own 
field of labor, but his enthusiasm for it is 
honest and he has no regrets for the choice 
he made. He is disturbed when he can 
not develop the potentialities of his stu- 
dents, and uneasy when they merely learn 
his subject without learning to like it. He 
has a soul as well as a head; he is a man as 
well as a teacher; he is as far as possible 
the incarnation of the truth he espouses. 

Before colleges were invented or learning 
specialized, a homely little man in Athens 
demonstrated what could be done by intel- 
ligence and power of personality alone. 
Soerates needed no building, no equipment, 
no library, yet the self-control and self- 
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knowledge which he exemplified and propa- 
gated, the theory that vice is essentially 
ignorance and that no man wills to be evil, 
survive as the most dynamie principles in 
modern social reforms. His cunningly de- 
vised questions which drew his companions 
out sometimes resulted in confusion and 
contradiction for his disciples, but Socrates 
led them eventually to the truth. 
he recognized the importance of personal- 
ity and that its integrity is the very heart 
of the teaching relation. One wonders what 
he would say if asked to head up the phi- 
losophy department of a great modern uni- 
versity. Would he repeat the remark that 
he made when he strolled through the ba- 
zaars of a fair, ‘‘So many things there are 
that I do not need.’’? 

Unfortunately the approach to a con- 
sideration of another great teacher is ob- 
secured for realistic appreciation in a mist 
of doctrine and tenet. If one will lay aside 
temporarily his religious conviction or ag- 
nosticism, and will read the narrative of 
Jesus’ teaching as it is developed in the 
Synoptic Gospels in the same way in which 
he reads any other book, he will discover 
at least four outstanding marks of good 
teaching that place Jesus in the position 
of the greatest teacher who ever lived. 
The first of these distinctions is that he was 
concrete, that he explained by metaphor 
and parable all his principles of life here 
and hereafter. Talking mainly to a group 
of simple country people, he reminded them 
of husbandmen and vineyards, shepherds 
and sheep, sowers and seed, yokes for 
oxen, lost coins and unexpected and hungry 
visitors. Fencing with Pharisees and law- 
yers, he illustrated with kings and mar- 
riage banquets, the superscriptions of coins, 
cups and plates and whitewashed tombs. 
There is an interesting sentence in Plato’s 
‘*Republic’’ where Socrates notes that the 
‘‘soul is radiant with intelligence when rest- 
ing upon that on which truth and being 
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shine.’’ Jesus says simply, ‘‘I am the 
licht of the world,’’ but the thought is the 
same. He was quick to utilize the poetic 
suggestibility of doors, of life-giving water, 

f salt, of leaven, of a single pear] of great 
nrice. Some of his expressions betray a 
pungent irony, an implication of humor— 

‘vs from thistles and grapes of thorns, 
filtering the gnat and swallowing the camel, 
praying on street corners and giving alms 
with a flourish of trumpets. Aristotle an- 
nounced that there is a universal pleasure 
in imitation, in recognizing the familiar, 
and it is partly this pleasure in illustrations 
of common and every-day things that made 
large multitudes follow Jesus. 

From primary to graduate school an apt 
illustration secures attention. Jesus never 
degenerated into a tale-teller for the sake 
of the tale. The illustration drove home 
the point and revealed the truth, but the 
thinking was done by the person to whom 
the illustration was disclosed. The rich 
young ruler went sorrowfully away because 
he had less courage than imagination; 
nothing was wrong with his thought proc- 
esses; he had simply been too unhappily 
conditioned by ease to accept the terms of 
the conclusion Jesus forced him to make 
concerning his neighbor. For the first time 
in her degraded life a Samaritan woman 
thought of the life of the spirit rather than 
the life of the flesh. A learned authority, 
Nicodemus, came to have signs and wonders 
explained, and went away with a whole new 
conception of life and light. 

By being concrete and by stimulating 
individual thinking, Jesus was able to lead 
people to clear, clean-cut, essential conclu- 
sions. Unorganized group discussion is not 
an unmixed good. Peter reminds his Lord 
a little too eagerly that the disciples left 
their homes to follow him. Jesus instantly 


replies that no one has made sacrifices who 
will not be rewarded both on earth and in 
the life to eome. 


Finally, the good social 
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motivation of Jesus’ teaching rounds off his 
pedagogical He not 
where he left off but where the situation 
warranted it. He taught not subject-mat- 
ter alone. He was primarily interested in 
teaching men. 
tematic, it was alive and its record exists 
yet in the hearts of men. 

To a more modern age belongs another 
great teacher. As Socrates and Jesus were 
interested in men and women and little 
children so was Pestalozzi, the Swiss, with 
whom we have the satisfaction of enjoying 
a more direct contact than with his great 
predecessors. ‘‘Leonard and Gertrude’’ 
and ‘‘How Gertrude Teaches Her Chil- 
dren’’ are products of the last century and 
a half. In them we see his educational 
theories advanced concerning the progress 
of consciousness from observation, thence to 
speech and harmonious development of 
various skills and powers. The best type of 
the modern school with its emphasis on in- 
vestigation and experimentation, its enthu- 
siasms for the practical and the concrete is 
the lineal descendant of Pestalozzi’s peda- 
gogical ideal. 

Hosts of others there have been, sung and 
unsung, who have raised the standards of 
their individual excellence, and of these the 
college has had its share of Arnolds and 
Hopkinses and Kilpatricks, who challenge 
the emulation of earnest teachers of other 
lands and other times. Their success, like 
that of the supreme masters, reveals specific 
and essential techniques, which they ac- 
quired and developed through long appli- 
eation and practice. Especially now, with 
the widely increased intellectual and social 
range among college students, does the 
question of teaching techniques become im- 


excellence. began 


If his teaching was unsys- 


portant. On the other hand stands the 
increased specialization among scholars 
themselves. The further ie instructor 


ventures into the mazes of specialized 
knowledge, the more he needs the compass 
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of a scientific technique to keep him in 
Without them 
scholarship alone becomes in the classroom 


sane instructional paths. 


sterile pedantry ; enthusiasm obliterates the 
true perspective; and college teaching re- 
mains a fair target for criticism. 

With the 


vastly increased scope of knowledge, the 


The task itself has changed. 


function of the teacher has been shifted 
that of which, 
whether the most educative or not, was yet 


from mere instruction, 


a possible interpretation of his work when 


complete mastery of human knowledge lay 


within the reach of the individual mind. 
The situation demands a skilful selection 
of subject-matter and its clear organization 
with reference to relative emphases as well 
as to its interrelations with other fields of 
knowledge and contributions to life itself. 
If the student is not to waste precious time 
in searching out of the general mass a few 
facts relevant to the problem he has in 
hand, then the teacher must take definite 
steps to prevent it. Nor can the student 
perceive for himself the relative importance 
of facts; to make these clear is also the 
teacher’s function. <A scholarly enthusiasm 
and mastery the teacher must have, but he 
must be able to maintain an objective atti- 
tude towards his subject, as only a segment 
of desirable knowledge; towards his stu- 
dents as his true objectives; and towards 
his teaching, as a scientific process and not 
inspired guesswork. 

Skilful instruction demands such selec- 
tion and organization, but it demands more. 
In college, too, the successful teacher begins 
with the known and proceeds to the un- 
known. He takes into deliberate account 
the undergraduate point of view, which is 
no longer that of a receptive and unasser- 
tive disciple. He takes into account, also, 
the capacity and attainments of the indi- 
vidual student. The crowded colleges of 
to-day, with their heterogeneous student 
bodies, present teaching problems increas- 
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ingly akin to those of elementary schools 
which have long wrestled with the instrue- 
tional problems created by great individual 
differences among their pupils. The mate- 
rials selected and organized for any college 
course will differ from year to year, from 
class to class, and it may be from student 
to student. Nor does the effective teacher 
instruct too much. He does not try pri- 
marily to save the student the trouble of 
looking up anything that can be told him, 
but rather tells just enough to whet his 
appetite for more. This intellectual cock- 
tail means, above all things, that the pre- 
sentation must be interesting. Unless the 
student learns to like the subject, he is not 
likely to pursue it further than the day of 
the examination. Getting the student to 
want to know is an art in itself but it is 
an art that can be cultivated. 

It goes without saying that such teach- 
ing necessitates daily and thorough prepa- 
ration, for such a teacher recognizes the 
fact that every teaching situation presents 
new elements and the old elements in new 
combinations. Nor will any one method of 
instruction be equally effective in all of 
them. The lecture, the text-book, the labo- 
ratory, the group discussion, all contribute 
to the broadest success. Fads or the super- 
ficial unpopularity of an effective technique 
will not be allowed to obscure the real 
issues of instruction. At present, the re- 
discovered value of self-expression to the 
learning process has augmented the popu- 
larity of the discussion method. Here the 
role of the teacher is important and diffi- 
cult, demanding the nicest balance of per- 
ceptions and skills. He must, himself, be 
an adept in clear expression, but must not, 
himself, dominate the discussion. He must 
be able tenaciously to hold to the main 
objective, while encouraging and stimulat- 
ing universal participation. He must 
evaluate accurately and justly the contri- 
butions made, and yet must give full recog- 














nition to the personality of each student 
and respect to his opinion. 

The prevailing situation makes impos- 
sible the assumption that college students 
possess proper study methods and habits. 
Without eaviling about who is responsible 
for this state of things (if indeed anybody 
is), the present responsibility for directive 
criticism and specific suggestion must be 
assumed by the college teacher, who ean do 
this most effectively only if he is familiar 
with what science is teaching us about the 
learning process. When the direction of 
learning is regarded as the primary funce- 
tion of the teacher, the recitation, the quiz 
and even grades lose much of their usual 
supreme importance. The problem _be- 
comes not how many mistakes were made, 
but how and why they were made; how 
they can be prevented rather than how they 
can be corrected. The assignment assumes 
a new significance. Through it the study 
habits of students are moulded and faulty 
methods ean be revised. Clear and definite, 
well proportioned throughout the course so 
that cramming is neither necessary nor 
profitable, regulated within the time allot- 
ted to the subject in the curriculum, and 
having a definite objective of which the 
student as well as the instructor is con- 
scious, the assignment can be a powerful 
instructional instrument. But the teacher 
who conceives it as such will never assign 
“twenty pages in advance.”’ 

Nor will he be content to assume the 
effectiveness of his instruction or of his 
students’ study without objective evidence 
to that effect. If, in the college field he 
must still, for the most part, devise his own 
instruments for measurement, he can learn 
much about measuring from the progress 
that has been made elsewhere in this field. 
Whether he will or not, the times demand 
of him some more concrete evidence of his 
achievement than is furnished by his own 
subjective evaluation in terms of per cents. 
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and credit hours. These he should be eager 
to secure, however, not because a critical 
public demands them, but because a just 
measure of achievement is essential to 
progress and because it is an integral part 
of the teaching process, instead of being 
merely a convenient basis for scholastic 
punishments and awards. 

All these excellences, the selection and 
organization of subject-matter, skilful in- 
struction, study guidance and measure- 
ment, may be frustrated by a lack of skill 
Details, 
not insignificant because they are small, 
and 


in the management of a classroom. 


may consume a vast amount of time 
many a well-planned piece of work has 
been rendered futile because the instructor 
ignored their power for harm in his elass- 
room routine. If it be true that the ele- 
mentary teacher has sometimes been over- 
trained in devices for facilitating classroom 
procedures, the teacher ignores 
them at his peril. 

It can not be overemphasized that the 
function of the college educator is broader 
than instruction. For that reason his rela- 
tions with his students are direct, personal 
and tactful. He is, to be sure, interested 
in his subject but even more interested in 
making it contribute to the self-realization 
of his students. To that end sarcasm and 
dogmatism are alike ruled out by the 
simplest laws of salesmanship, as well as by 
those of courtesy. For the teacher is a 
salesman; he desires to convince the stu- 
dent that he needs just the help this study 
can render. He sincerely wants the stu- 
dent to like the subject, and he knows full 
well that students usually associate the 
teacher and the subject taught so that to 
like the one is to like the other. It is not, 
then, with him a desire for personal popu- 


college 


larity which causes him to seek to make his 
relations with students pleasant, but a pro- 
fessional desire to make more effective all 
his instructional procedures by bringing to 
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their support the hearty good-will of the 
class. He is, therefore, easily accessible to 
his students. When they have reason to 
consult him privately they find a friend in 
a man who is self-reliant and self-confident, 
without being egotistic or conceited; his 
personality is observable but not obtrusive ; 
distinct but not oppressive. He is a gentle- 
man with a cordial manner and a careful 
appearance, without idiosynerasies which 
repel. In other words, they find, as nearly 
as may be, an embodiment of the truth they 
are being taught; a concrete example of the 
kind of a man he is trying to make out of 
the raw material in classroom. He 
knows a good teacher must be before he can 
do; must first learn the way of life before 
he ean lead others into it. He deems it 
justly due his profession, then, that his 
private life be above reproach. 

The modern educational scheme makes 
other upon the teacher who 
aspires to professional success. In other 
times the great teacher, equipped by nature 
and experience, was a law unto himself. 
All knowledge was his field and his stu- 
dents looked to him alone for guidance and 
instruction. To-day that is no longer true. 
The college teacher is a coworker with his 
fellows in a common task. There is rapidly 
developing a code of professional ethics, a 
common stock of professional experience 
and an increasing fund of reliable scientific 
data bearing upon his tasks, available in a 
literature of considerable scope. Much is 
still to be accomplished by the profession 
itself as to standards for admittance and 
for accomplishment, but the college teacher 
who aspires to ultimate success acknowl- 
edges a responsibility to his group and 
avails himself of the common stock of ex- 
perience, opinion and reliable data for the 
continual improvement of his own perform- 
ance. Such a professional attitude immedi- 
ately demands open-mindedness, constant 
alertness for new and better ideas, and the 


his 


demands 
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courage and energy necessary to put a good 
idea to the test. He devotes a reasonable 
amount of time to research for the sake of 
the freshness, the ‘‘toning up’’ of his sys- 
tem such endeavor will give and, inciden- 
tally, may contribute to the general knowl- 
edge in the field. The key to his success is 
a constant effort to improve the methods of 
his own teaching by thoughtful experimen- 
tation. Having become familiar with sub- 
ject-matter, methods, student psychology 
and the objectives of college teaching, a 
wide-awake teacher tries to think of im- 
provements he can put to the test to in- 
crease his own effectiveness. <A plan he has 
thus worked out for himself will have ad- 
vantages, other things being equal, over the 
ideas he reads in the last issue of an educa- 
tional journal. However, he must be con- 
stantly on the alert to keep informed as to 
recent developments. He does not allow 
his own experimentation to supplant gen- 
eral reading in the field. 

The importance of a good teaching per- 
sonality and native capacity is not to be un- 
der estimated, but the adage of Mark Hop- 
kins on the log has long been used to justify 
a laissez-faire attitude toward college teach- 
ing, as if there were a mysterious, occult 
quality, neither to be acquired nor devel- 
oped, which determines the success of the 
college teacher. It was this attitude that 
brought about the anomalous situation 
which prevailed in our educational scheme 
until the last few years. When a teacher- 
training policy was inaugurated in this 
country and normal schools began to be 
founded, their function was long concerned 
solely with rural and elementary teachers; 
academies and high schools were to be 
taught by teachers prepared in colleges or 
in the academies themselves. It was as if 
instructional problems and teaching tecli- 
niques had no place on the secondary level. 
Strange as that seems now, it has remaiied 
for the last twenty-five years to consider 
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seriously the application of teacher train- 
‘ne to college faculties. It is still as if the 
laws of learning and theories of instruction, 
for some mysterious reason, ceased to func- 
tion at the portal of the college. Far too 

ng college students were left to educate 
themselves in some fashion, while college 
teachers engaged in technical research and 
read them scholarly lectures, considering 
their duty done if examination papers were 
marked and not too high. Only now is 
vigorous criticism beginning to bear fruit 
in the inereasing number of books and 
articles that are appearing in the field. 
The future still holds the secret of what 
the college will be when its principles are 
as closely anlayzed and its products can be 
as systematically measured as can be those 
of the elementary and secondary schools. 
Undoubtedly the day will come when the 
candidate for college teaching will be as 
well prepared by thorough training in the 
techniques of his profession as is now the 
physician or the lawyer for his. Mean- 
while, however, the college teacher himself 
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need not await that day to set about the 
development of higher standards of equip- 
ment and instruction. Great teachers offer 
him more than inspiration; they reward 
analysis, as does also the task that faces 
him in his own classroom. Such analyses 
always reveal the fact that the qualities 
which characterize good teaching and 
which the work demands can be attained 
and developed. 

Mark Hopkins on a log? Yes, but just 
because he was Mark Hopkins he had 
studied that boy before him, skilled to use 
every bit of knowledge he could acquire of 
budding attitudes and uncertain mental 
processes. He was the lad’s friend, win- 
ning his confidence and awakening his 
ardent enthusiasm, himself an example well 
worthy of emulation. He exerted himself 
to the utmost, not to instruct, but to guide 
and nourish and develop a growing ability 
to think. To accomplish his purpose in 
that young life he counted no effort too 
great and he would have hailed with delight 


help from any source. 


A LAYMAN LISTENS TO MUSICIANS— 
AND TO MUSIC’ 


By Professor THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[ very vividly remember the thrill that I 
had, years ago, when for the first time I 
heard a high-school orchestra—at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, under Mr. Earhart. Its 
selections of good musie and its perform- 
ance not only gave me keen pleasure, but 
they presaged the coming of a new era, an 
era in which we no longer hang our heads 
as a non-musical nation. The rapid devel- 
opment of music-loving and of skilled and 
semi-skilled performance is one of the three 

‘An address delivered before the silver anniver- 


sary of the National Supervisors of Music at Cleve- 
land, April 8, 1932. 


or four most significant features of modern 
I have never ceased to thrill 
I congratulate 


education. 
with pride and with hope. 
you, and I hang over your heads the laurel 
of distinct and eminent 
contributing a means of pure joy, especially 
at a time when a nation needs surcease from 
its sorrows. 

You have invited me, an unskilled lay- 
man, not to speak this morning on the 
techniques of your eraft but to bring you 
a point of view that may direct your efforts 
to even 
How, you ask, does it seem to a layman 


achievement in 


more significant achievements. 
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that music functions in a community? 
Wherein does it fail? And what should be 
its future course? I shall not waste your 
time in citing occasional lapses of incom- 
petent the standards 


that are generally upheld or in expressing 


teachers from high 
the strong inclinations to murder when a 


conductor of group singing for pleasure 


interrupts his choir to give directions which 


his own neglect has failed to provide before 
beginning. Participating in group 
sometimes wonder when trivial 


the 
singing | 
selections are proposed by the conductor 
if you do not lack faith in your improve- 
ment of taste in the past generation. If 
we love good music, why should we not be 
permitted and encouraged to produce it? 
One of my pleasantest memories is of sing- 
ing the classics with a group of men, no 
one of whom had a good voice or any un- 
usual skill. 

I have only praise for your efforts to 
teach children and youth to perform on 
some instrument. More than anything 
else I regret that I am skilled only on the 
radio, the victrola, and the Duo-Art piano. 
Despite your very general opinion to the 
contrary, however, I am increasingly con- 
vinced that there no inconsiderable 
fraction of people who are not so blessed 
by nature that they can ever by a reason- 
able effort learn to sing or to play an in- 
strument with pleasure to others or to them- 
selves. To paraphrase Bernard Shaw, hell 
is full of this kind of musical amateurs. 
Of course all who are so blessed should be 
taught, that they may have this inexhaust- 
ible fountain of pleasure. Some are like 
Alcestis. ‘‘She was not an artist like 
Admetus. There was poetry in her, because 
poetry comes unconsciously out of deep 
feeling, but there was no artistic elo- 
quence.’ But all of both groups can and 
do enjoy music. It is regarding this phase 
of your work that I wish to speak this 


2 Gilbert Murray, ‘‘Introduction to Alcestis.’’ 


is a 
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morning. As I talk with my many musica] 
friends I seem to detect a distinct tendenc, 
to deprecate the teaching of appreciation 
without performance. As one of the in- 
articulate I regret this beyond measure, 
Sometimes I suspect that the attitude of 
yours is a result quite as much of a failure 
to achieve success in teaching appreciation 
as of enthusiasm for performance, in which 
you of course have skills to share. 

Six years ago, at your Detroit meeting, | 
argued that appreciation is of three distinct 
kinds, the proper blending of which affords 
the highest and most perfect kind. Tie 
first is sensuous, the joy in sweet sounds, 
harmony, melody, and rhythm. To a great 
extent this type of appreciation is naive: 
even an infant is soothed or excited by 
music; primitive man responds to it; and 
none is ever so highly educated as to depart 
entirely from its influence. It can, of 
course, be increased and refined by enrich- 
ing experiences and by wise direction. One 
can be taught to perceive a purer tone, to 
detect subtler harmonies and rhythms, and 
joyously to follow more intricate patterns 
of melody. 

The second, to which you tend to give the 
major emphasis, is intellectual. Apprecia- 
tion of technique is not naive; it has to be 
learned. Technique concerns the means o! 
producing effects, and those means change 
from nation to nation and from age to age. 
Because man has an intellect he enjoys 
knowing how effects are produced, distin- 
guishing the timbre of the English horn 
from that of the clarinet, perceiving the 
announcement and the development of 
themes, or following the intricacies of a 
fugue. When combined with the other two 
types of appreciation, or even with sensu- 
ous joys of sound, this leads to high plea- 
sure, the intellect supporting the emotions 
to a most satisfying result. But in your 
knowledge, and in the exercise of your in- 
tellectual appreciation, I am inclined to 











You tend to become impatient 


] aders. 
with those of us who are ignorant, who have 
merely sipped instead of drinking deep at 
the Pierian spring. You tend to forget that 
there are other types of appreciation, each, 
| think, more possible and more important 
to the great majority of those who listen. 

Let me make clear before proceeding that 
| place high this intellectual type of appre- 
ciation, that I envy you your knowledge of 
it, that I constantly strive to share it. Let 
me make clear, also, that I would not have 
you cease your efforts to impart this means 
if a high pleasure to others. What I am 
trying to emphasize is that it is only one of 
three means to appreciation, that its 
achievement is possible to only a limited 
extent to the great majority of those whom 
you teach in the schools and on whose ap- 
proval the very existence of your vocation 
depends. I would eall your attention, too, 
to the phenomenon that sometimes appears 
in your teaching, a substitution of under- 
standing of the means for enjoyment of the 
product. 

Lest you think me unjustifiably critical, 
let me quote from one of your standard 
books: 

The whole first theme of César Franck’s ‘‘Sym- 
phony in D Minor’’ is presented canonically—the 
announcement in the trombones, tuba and basses 
being answered, a half measure later, by trumpets 
and cornets. The rest of the recapitulation, with 
necessary modulations and slight expansion, corre- 
sponds closely to the first portion. The coda, be- 
ginning after the same echo-effects heard at the 
close of the exposition, is founded on one of the 
counterpoints of the first subject. . . . Gathering 
headway it leads to an imposing assertion fff, in 
canon form, of the main motto which concludes, 
with a widely spaced chord, in the brilliant orches- 
tral key of D major. 


A footnote explains that it is brilliant by 
reason of the fact that the four principal 
tones in D major are produced by the open 
strings on the violin. 
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think that you often run so far ahead of 
» mass of people that you are no longer 
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I submit that this is interesting descrip- 
tion of the technical details used to attain 
an effect, interesting to those who fortu- 
nately have the knowledge to understand 
it. But when the book continues, 
after page, with only this type of comment 
I fear that the effects which César Franck 
intended are forgotten; I am sure they are 


page 


not conveyed to the amateur who seeks to 
inerease his pleasure by appreciating, with 
the means at his command, the noble sym- 
phony. One would as well substitute for 
appreciation of a poem comment On asso- 
alliteration, rhyme, tropes, and 
stanza form. All such details are meaning- 
ful only after other appreciation has been 


nance, 


achieved. 

The third kind of appreciation is based 
on the connotation of music. Every stimu- 
lus to man is both denotative and connota- 
tive. A word, like ‘‘mother’’ denotes an 
immediate female ancestor; it connotes or 
calls on one to contribute any number of the 
tender associations that experience has 
stored up. The chief reason why Whistler’s 
portrait of his mother is a vastly superior 
work of art to his Carlyle is not that the 
former is painted with greater technical 
skill, but that it calls up in every normal 
beholder scores of tender associations that 
simply do not exist for the Scottish sage. 
Musie is peculiarly able to evoke from 
memory pleasurable associations of experi- 
ence, and in encouraging them we are 
adding tremendously to the joys that music 
‘an bring. 

This type of appreciation, which I think 
you are too much inclined to neglect or to 
deprecate as being a pleasant relative but 
not a member of the immediate family of 
Euterpe, is second only to appreciation of 
the sensuous in its universality and in its 
general exercise. Its encouragement would 
make the intellectual appreciation of tech- 
nical details more desired by the amateur, 
who after keen enjoyment of his own kind 
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could more easily be led to desire to under- 
stand. 

My conception of the creation of any art 
is that a sensitive person experiences beauty 
of one kind or another and then, desiring 
to share it with others, uses the medium at 
his command to arouse in others emotions 
similar to those that have suffused him. 
Seldom, if ever, does he merely reproduce. 
Iie makes records in his notebook of the 
his experience ; 
through meditation he assimilates them; 
and after he has understood their signifi- 


significant features of 


cance he presents them, transmuted by his 
personality, to stimulate others. Appre- 
ciation, then, is going backward over this 
path. One begins by responding to the 
stimulus, whether it be of sound, or form, 
or color, by recreating an experience and 
mood similar to that of the original com- 

I say ‘‘similar’’ and not ‘‘the 
same,’’ for the personality and the experi- 
ence always cause the response to be dif- 
ferent. ‘‘Art is a tryst’’ between two souls 
who love beauty. Chopin may have been 
when composing his ‘‘Marche 
Funebre,’’ by the plight of Poland. Recre- 
ating, we think nothing of that unfortunate 
country, but we envisage a wholly har- 
monious phenomenon—a funeral of some 
person of large dignity, held in magnificent 
gloom, with a resulting mood that must be 
all but identical with the original. It 
would be impossible to imagine the glitter- 
ing march of the military, or even the 
touching procession at the requiem of some 
one intimately dear. 

Because music is a tryst, each sensitive 
and imaginative listener will create for 
himself a similar mood with a similar but 
never an identical setting. In the second 
act of Tristan, when Isolde listens for the 
decrescent hunting horn of her lege lord, 
a solo clarinet traces an ascending melody 
of subdued chromatie tenderness through 


poser. 


inspired, 


the vague and glamorous haze of orchestral 
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tone, and we stand in the magie of a sum- 
mer night in an Old World garden. The 
details we paint for ourselves, but the gen- 
eral picture and the mood Wagner unmis. 
takably creates for us. More than this, the 
music evokes for us not only Isolde’s gar- 
den, but every garden over which night and 
esctasy have breathed enchantment. In the 
slow movement of Debussy’s Iberia thie 
oboe sings its brooding song above an 
accompaniment of muted cellos and violas, 
and there rises in our imaginations a pic- 
ture of still another night—an amorous, 
enchanted night, a sultry, Castilian night, 
heavily perfumed and languid. From this 
indefinite common each listener makes his 
definite particular. It is not by accident 
that when Melisande, standing with Pelleas 
beside the timeless fountain of the blind, 
looks into its strange still waters and ex- 
claims, ‘‘Oh, l’eau est claire’’ the music 
ealls up for us those silent, liquid, and mys- 
terious depths. It is not by accident that 
Rachmaninof, in his ‘‘Isle of the Dead,”’ 
creates a picture as well as a mood, or that 
MacDowell, in his ‘‘ Wandering Iceberg,”’ 
by softly sonorous chords in slow-paced 
movement, calls up varied memories or 
equally varied imaginings of frozen and 
glittering splendor. 

When music makes me respond by con- 
tributing out of my repertoire of experience 
and by the active exercise of my imagina- 
tion I can not be persuaded that the com- 
poser did not intend this kind of pleasur- 
able appreciation, that it is negligible, or 
that it is inferior to the colder intellectual 
understanding of technique. Music that 
makes us picture and associate lovely 
memories with harmonious sounds is some- 
times by the intellectuals deprecated as 
‘‘program music.’’ This type may be as 
erude as in the ‘‘Hunt in the Black For- 
est,’’ with its hokum of hoof beats, dog 
yelping, and vocal yells; or it may be as 
elevated as in the symphonies known as 
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‘‘The Pathetique,’’ and 
the tone poem 
’? Beethoven 
It is not wise 


‘The Eroica,’”’ 
“The Pastoral,’’ or in 
“T,’Apres-Midi d’un Faune. 
surely made it respectable. 
+) forget that of the consumers of music, 
on whom you depend for the success of 
your eraft, there are more on the level of 
t] » Hunt than have attained to the heights 
that you revere. It is only by beginning 
with the former that they can be led to 
climb to the latter. 

Fundamental to understanding apprecia- 
tion, and to teaching it, is the fact that it is 
and of necessity must be individual. As 
Faust says, ‘‘Man sees what in his bosom 
lurks.”’ 

A small song the lyrist sings: 
A muted phrase; tinted wings; 
Faint perfume; pale blossomings. 


This is all the verses are— 
Unless one finds in them the far 
Reflection of his own star. 


We have a_ significant illustration in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Seventh,’’ which has been 
variously interpreted, from Berlioz to Isa- 
dora Dunean. Wagner heard in it the 
apotheosis of the dance; to Schumann it 
was a village marriage ceremony; George 
Grove viewed it as a romantic symphony ; 
Alberti reads into it the joy of Germany 
released from the French yoke. A 
knightly festival, the Moors in Spain, a 
cathedral procession, a battle of giants re- 
turning to the feasts of victory are only a 
few of the pictures conjured by the work. 
One tends to become impatient with inter- 
pretations differing from his own. But 
every listener has the right—nay, it is his 
duty—to interpret honestly according to 
lis own experiences, his own imagination. 
The listeners’ imagination cooperates with 
the suggestions conveyed by the composer : 
the result is art. When a piece of music is 
ineffective the cause is likely to be a lack of 
rich experience or a failure to exercise the 


8’ Monroe Heath, ‘‘The Singers.’’ 
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imagination enough to make the necessary 
appropriate contributions. 

There are many evidences that composers 
and artists, as well as listeners, seek this 
type of appreciation, that they consider 
their works connotative—to draw out all 
sorts of cooperative responses that add to 
If they did not feel so, we 


> 


enjoyment. 
should have for titles only ‘‘Opus No. 7 
or ‘‘Fugue in B Flat.’’ ‘‘Dreams,’ 
‘‘Memories,’’ ‘‘Le Son du Cor s’afflige vers 
les Bois,’’ ‘‘The Spinning Song,’’ ‘‘Le 
Papillion,’’ ‘‘The Flying Dutchman,’’ and 
a thousand other titles give evidence of an 
appeal to something other than technical 
harmony. Even when titles are not given 
by the composer, as in ‘‘Lieder ohne 
Worte’’ and in Schumann’s ‘‘Carnival,’’ 
musie lovers have come generally to call the 
‘*Meditation,’’ 
alliance of 


> 


numbers ‘‘Consolation,’’ 
and the like. The 
musie with words in songs of all kinds and 
with both words and action, as in the 
opera, further support the thesis that there 
is a natural tendency to supplement pure 
melody and harmony. 

Perhaps in all this I am earrying coals 
to Newcastle. But as I listen to musicians 
—and to music, I do not think so. This 
layman appreciates your highly successful 
work, and he would like to have you do 
even more than he thinks you are doing to 
encourage the listener’s responses to con- 
notative sonal appeals. He would have 
you consistently recognize that the con- 
tributions from experience and from 
imagination are common, important and 
pleasurable, that they furnish a type of 
appreciation essentially basic for the struc- 
tures of understanding, production and 
creation. He would have you more con- 
sistently encourage the expression of indi- 
vidual interpretations, the comparison of 
them with others, and the synthesizing of 
interpretative details to the appreciation of 
larger wholes. Many youth without train- 
ing interpret and enjoy only small units. 


intimate 








They see the sun, the cloud, 


sut not the spring. 


They need help in learning to put small 
units together so that they acquire a man- 
He would have you respect 
individual interpretations, even when they 
One grows by develop- 


sion of beauty. 


are not respectable. 
ing cells, not by violently replacing them. 


I am greatly honored by your invitation 


to address you. 


that you have listened so patiently to what 
If you do not agree 
with the emphasis that I have given, may I 
beg that you will justify your generosity in 
inviting a layman to address you by giving 
his argument the benefit of your reflective 
judgment, generously excusing the deficien- 
cies and supplying from the wealth of your 


I have had to say. 


knowledge what is needed. 


In conclusion may I not state in bare 
outline what it seems to me music does for 


mankind ? 


Music 
takes us out of our far too routine selves, 
dispels disagreeable moods, 


furnishes a catharsis for passion, 





EDUCATION UNDER THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

AT a recent meeting of the London County 
Council, under the presidency of Mr. Angus 
Seott, the chairman, estimates amounting to 
£12,776,710 for education were considered. In 
response to the urgent request of the govern- 
ment, estimates were reduced from £14,327,639 
last year. Of the total of £12,776,710, the rate- 
payers have to find £7,781,305. The balance 
comes from government grants. 

Captain Edward Cobb, chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, in introducing the estimates, 
said, according to a report in the London Times, 
that they had been framed under considerable 
diffeulty owing to the national crisis and the 


economy order. Instead of receiving a 50 per 


cent. grant from the Exchequer a lesser sum 
would be allocated, based on a formula which 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
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induces new sensations and pleasurable moods, 

reveals unexperienced or unimagined beauty, 

ennobles us by the endowment of rich experiences 
of sensitive and sensible souls, 

integrates us with others of similar sensitiveness, 

expresses in beautiful form what we inarticulate 
folk have vaguely felt, 

interprets sensations that have been perceived, but 
not understood, 

composes beauty in ways satisfying to an orderly 
mind, 

sets up dissatisfactions with the ugly or the merely 
commonplace, 

substitutes yearnings for loveliness, not merely of 
tone but of all forms of purity and beauty, 

incites to expression through various media, 

stimulates inventive thought, 

prepares for and excites a desire for more and 

higher experiences of a similar kind. 


All those things, perhaps others still, 
music does for some people and may, in 
varying degrees, do for all. They are so 
important, so magnificently important, 
that those of you who serve the high mis- 
tress may respect yourselves as apostles of 
no mean rank. I congratulate you, and | 
envy you your opportunities to lead myri- 
ads of youth into the realms of felicity. 





was unintelligible except to mathematicians. 
On the basis of last year’s estimates London 
would lose grants this year amounting to £1,- 
325,000. By stringent economies the committee 
had reduced estimates by £1,550,929. That, 
however, did not altogether compensate for the 
loss of grant. The gross estimated expenditure 
was reduced by £1,550,929, the Exchequer grant 
was reduced by £1,907,935, and the additional 
burden would be £345,481. He felt it neces- 
sary to point out the narrow margin in which 
they had to work; of estimates last year of over 
£14,000,000, salaries and pensions accounted for 
over £10,000,000, and debt charges and rates 
over £1,000,000, leaving a balance of under £3,- 
000,900. Their saving of £600,000 was equal to 
20 per cent. 

The total capital estimates were £190,000, 
which compared with an estimate of £700,000 
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year and an expenditure of £400,000. In- 


last 
ided in this was provision for a new playing 


Ciu 


| and the extension of an existing secondary 


<-hool, so that even in these difficult times the 
council was making provision for the future. 

There was, under the new scheme, an altera- 
tion in the proportion between rates and taxes. 
In 1931-32 the rates found 52 per cent. of the 
expenditure and the taxes 44 per cent. In the 
coming year the ratepayer would bear 61 per 
cent. and the taxpayer 35 per cent. The effect 
f government economy, therefore, had been to 
transfer some expenditure from the taxpayer 
to the ratepayer. The committee had combed 
every branch and made economies wherever pos- 
sible, but it was necessary to warn the council 
that some savings could not be repeated. 

Referring to the lot of the teachers, and ad- 
mitting that most of the economies had been 
made at the expense of the staff, Captain Cobb 
said that not one teacher had lost his employ- 
ment and his reduction had been limited to 10 
per cent. He believed that it would be a mis- 
take to reduce further, for an underpaid and 
dissatisfied staff was false economy. 


{ 


A FLOATING UNIVERSITY 

A “FLOATING UNIVERSITY,” which will have a 
student body of approximately 600 and will 
travel more than 35,000 miles around the world 
in eight months, is being planned for next 
autumn. The movement is said to be supported 
by a large group of men and women prominent 
in social, educational and business circles. 

A transatlantic liner, equipped with lecture 
rooms, study hall, science laboratories, library, 
auditorium and gymnasium, will be chartered 
and will serve as “home and eampus” during 
the two semesters that the students are at sea 
or in foreign ports. Present plans call for a 
visit to forty-three countries and sixty-one 
ports. 

Announcement of the plans was made by Mrs. 
Stanley P. Woodard. She is heading a small 
group of men and women who are planning the 
“university” as a means of “broadening the out- 
look of American university men and women by 
giving them, along with their regular college 
work, a first-hand knowledge of foreign peoples 
and conditions.” 

Dr. James E. Lough, formerly professor of 
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psychology and dean of Extramural Divisions 
of New York University, who headed a similar 
educational trip in 1920, is a member of the 
board of governors. 

Dr. Lough is reported to have said that a 
faculty of fifty-five professors and instructors, 
most of whom will be on sabbatical leave from 
colleges and universities both here and abroad, 
will be assembled. The hope is that the ides 
can be worked out so that the university will 
be continued for at least five years and per- 
haps as a permanent institution. 

The students will be selected on the basis of 
character and scholastic standing with a quota 
assigned to each state, proportioned to the 
number of students resident in the state. A 
special effort will be made to have the student 
body represent “the best in American college 
life.” 
in every state to aid in making selections. 

The quota allotment outlined at present pro- 
vides for 60 students from Pacifie Coast States, 
85 from the Western States, 115 from the Mid- 
dle West, 95 from the South, 105 from New 
York and the Middle Atlantie States and 100 
from New England. 

The ship has not yet been selected, but the 
tour is scheduled to begin in October. A chan- 
eellor “prominent in educational life” will be 
in charge of the university. The board of di- 
rectors, besides Dr. Lough, will include Thomas 
G. Cook, Charles K. Cooper, John L. Merrill, 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing and Dr. S. P. Woodard. 


Patrons and patronesses are being chosen 


THE FOURTH SCOUT NATURALIST 
EXPEDITION TO YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 

Two months with a government geological 
party in the High Sierra country of Yosemite 
National Park is the main feature of the pro- 
gram for the Fourth Seout Naturalist Expedi- 
tion to the national parks. 

Eleven Eagle Scouts, each chosen by tests con- 
dueted by his council, will make up the expedi- 
tion which will assist Mr. Francois E. Matthes, 
of the United States Geological Survey, in an 
important survey of the region north of the 
Mr. Mat- 
thes, a well-known geologist, has conducted sei- 
entific 


Tuolumne River in Yosemite Park. 


investigations in Yosemite for several 
He is the author of numerous articles 


years. 















and books on the geology of Yosemite National 
Park. 


vations on the present rate of shrinkage of the 


The study proposed will involve obser- 


glaciers in the High Sierra and facts indicating 
any marked changes that have taken place in 
the extent of the glaciers within the last thou- 
sand years. 

The scouts will join Mr. Matthes in Yosemite 
on June 15, to remain until August 9. Prior 
to that, they will make a two weeks’ trip through 
the southwest and visit the Grand Canyon, 


In 
each of these three parks, the resident park 


Bryee Canyon and Zion National. Parks. 


naturalist will take the boys on geologie trips 
the 


Grand Canyon by 


into canyons. They will hike across the 
way of the Bright Angel 
Trail and make an excursion into the Painted 
Desert. 

During the field work in Yosemite, the party 
will eamp in Little Yosemite Valley, at Merced 
Lake, Lake Tenaya, Glen Aulin, Pate Valley, 
Tiltill Valley, Matterhorn Canyon, Tuolumne 
Meadows, and many other famous beauty spots 
of the park. The trails followed will lead to 
some of the most interesting areas in the park, 
including the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne, 
Waterwheel Falls, and Tuolumne and Forsythe 
passes. The boys will have a chance to test 
their skill in some of the finest fishing streams 
in the world. 

Kach seout chosen for this expedition must 
be at least 15 years old and have attained the 
rank of Eagle by June of this year. In addi- 
tion to having an unquestioned seout and health 
record, he must have a general knowledge of 
natural history, be able to speak at public meet- 
ings, and to write. Boys who have accompanied 
previous scout naturalist’ expeditions have re- 
invitations to lecture and write 


ceived many 


about their experiences. They must be experi- 
enced in camping, cooking and woodsmanship, 
and carry complete equipment for knapsacking 
expeditions, including bedding and_ personal 
cooking utensils. They will have entire charge 
of a pack train of 15 burros. 

The naturalist expeditions to the parks are 
organized each year by Ansel F. Hall, senior 
park naturalist and chief forester of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Although organized and 
financed privately, these expeditions have the 
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official approval and cooperation of the Park 
Service. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

THE University of Cincinnati is developing 

several exceptional features for its summer ses- 

sion of 1932. 


lumbia University, is the visiting intersession 


Professor John Dewey, of (o- 


lecturer for its period from June 6 to June 18, 


Dor 


I ua 
intensive work involving two lectures and con- 


Intersession students spend all their time u 


be directed to the philosophy of education, with 
special reference to progressive education. Dr. 


ferences daily. Dr. Dewey’s special lectures wil] 


Dewey succeeds, as intersession lecturer, Pro- 
fessor Lewis M. Terman, of the 1931 session, 
earlier lecturers having been Professor E. L. 
Thorndike, Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
and others. 

A laboratory school, organized on the prin- 
ciples of progressive education, opens imme- 
diately following the close of Dr. Dewey’s in- 
stitute. Demonstration classes are organized 
from the kindergarten throughout the elemen- 
tary school period, taught by visiting specialists 
selected because of their creative work in class- 
room procedure. A number of basic theory 
courses are made to exemplify the practices as 
set forth in the demonstration teaching pro- 
gram. 

The laboratory school, together with a num- 
ber of added special features, is scheduled for 
the first regular term from June 18 to July 26. 
This is followed by a second regular term from 
July 26 to August 27. 

As the original center for training work in 
the field of sight conservation, the university is 
conducting sight conservation training courses 
again this summer, these involving a special 
demonstration class laboratory of partially 
sighted children and extensive clinical work 
presented in cooperation with the College of 
Medicine of the University. 

Regular and visiting professors are present- 
ing many instructional opportunities in all the 
major fields of liberal arts, education, fine and 
applied arts, commerce and engineering 
physical education. 

The summer session is under the directorship 
of Dr. Louis A. Pechstein, dean of the Teachers 
College of the University of Cincinnati. 


and 


28, 1932 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 
Tus twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
n Home Economies Association will be held 
Atlanta, Georgia, to 25, 1932. 
Headquarters will be at the Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel. The central theme of the program will 


be “Revaluations in Home Economics.” 


June 20 


lhe president of the association, Miss Frances 
|. Swain, supervisor of home economics in the 
Chieago publie schools, will open the first gen- 
eral session on Tuesday evening, at which Presi- 
dent O. C. Carmichael, of Alabama College, will 


y 


speak on “Home Economies in Higher Eduea- 


and Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
schools in Atlanta, on “The Place of Home 
Economies in the Educational System.” 

Miss Mary Anderson, of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Dr. John Lovejoy 
Elliott, of the Hudson Guild, New York City, 
and Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be the speakers at the other public 
meeting on Thursday evening. They plan to 
bring out social and economic aspects of the 
home and the family. 

Dr. John M. Gries, director of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership; F. B. Bomberger, of the Federal Farm 
Board; Professor Ralph P. Bridgman, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Professor John E. An- 
derson, of the University of Minnesota, are 


” 
tion. 


others whose presence on the program shows the 
close connection between home economies and 
outstanding questions of the day. 

Special group meetings will provide for the 
interests of the various divisions of the associa- 
tion, such as those dealing with family relation- 
ships and economies, the house, nutrition and 
clothing. Other sessions will consider the prob- 
lems of home-economies teachers, extension and 
research workers, business women and practical 
homemakers. 

Monday, June 20, will be devoted to a con- 
ference on home economies in edueation by 
radio at which representatives of government 
agencies, school and college radio programs and 
commercial concerns will take part in the dis- 
There will also be informal talks by 
Armstrong Perry, of the National Committee on 
Radio; Cline M. Koon, of the U. S. Office of 
Kdueation; Mrs. Marian S. Carter, of the Co- 


cussion. 
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lumbia Broadeasting System, and Morse Salis- 
bury, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

There will be the usual business sessions of 
the the 
banquet on Friday evening, luncheons and din- 


association and its council, annual 
ners for special groups, trips to schools, hos- 
pitals and other places of professional interest, 
besides various exeursions to show the visitors 
the attractions of Atlanta and its environs. An 
unusual feature will be the Wednesday evening 
performance of “Heaven Bound,” the “modern 
miracle play,” by the choir of the Big Bethel 
African Methodist Church of Atlanta. 


CONFERENCES ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

THERE will be a Conference on Secondary 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity from July 5 to 9. This conference will 
be addressed by authorities in the secondary 
school field. To it are invited junior and senior 
high school principals, teachers, professors of 
education, and other interested persons. 

The program is as follows: 


Tuesday Evening, 8:00 Pp. M., July 5. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, ‘‘A Vision of Sec- 
ondary Education.’’ Dean William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ‘‘ As 
Goes Secondary Education, so Goes the Nation.’’ 


Wednesday Afternoon, 3:00 P. M., July 6. 

Professor Grayson N. Kefauver, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, ‘‘The Organiza- 
tion of Secondary Education: a report from the 
National Survey.’’ Dean Emeritus James E. 
Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
‘“Vocational Education; its Relation to Sec- 
ondary Education.’’ 


Wednesday Evening, 8:00 Pp. M., July 6. 
Professor E. L. Thorndike, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, ‘‘Secondary School Stu- 
dents and Subjects.’’ Professor Maxie N. 
Woodring, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, ‘‘The Widening Margin; the Teacher’s 
Increasing Responsibility.’’ 


Thursday Afternoon, 3:00 P. M., July 7. 
Mr. Richard Allen, assistant superintendent, 
Providence, R. I., ‘‘The Program of Guidance 
Professor Percival M. 
Univer- 


in Secondary Schools.’’ 
Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia 
sity, ‘‘Diagnosing the Personality of Youth.’’ 
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Thursday Evening, 8:00 Pp. M., July 7. 

Professor George 8. Counts, Teachers College, 
‘*Secondary Education 
Professor E. K. 


Columbia University, 
and the 


Fretwell, subject to be announced. 


Social Problem,’’ 


FF) day Afternoon, 3:00 P, M., Reports 


July 8. 
from the National Survey. 
Professor A. K. 


Loomis, the University of 


Trends in the Curricula of 


Professor Emery N. Fer- 


Chicago, ‘* Recent 
Secondary Schools. ’’ 
riss, Cornell University, ‘‘Certain Major Prob- 


lems of Rural Secondary Education.’’ 


Evening, 8:00 P. M., Reports 
from the National Survey. 


Professor Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard Uni- 


Friday July 8. 


versity, ‘‘The Reorganized Secondary School.’’ 
Professor Leonard V. Koos, the University of 
Chicago, ‘‘ The American Secondary School.’’ 


Saturday Evening, July 9. Place and time to be 
announced. 

Speakers: Dean Herbert E. 
bia University; Professor Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Columbia University, and The Honorable Wil- 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 


Hawkes, Colum- 


liam J. 
Education. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY 

Epwarp D. DUFFIELD, a life trustee of Prince- 
ton University and president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, has’ been 
named acting president of Princeton University. 
Pending the appointment of a permanent suc- 
cessor to Dr. John Grier Hibben, who an- 
nounced several months ago his desire to retire 
from the university with which he has been as- 
sociated as professor and president for forty- 
one Mr. Duffield administer the 
affairs of the university by a special adminis- 
trative arrangement and in cooperation with 
Dr. Luther Pfahler Eisenhart, professor of 
mathematies and dean of the faculty. 

Under this arrangement Mr. Duffield will con- 
tinue his connection with the Prudential Insur- 
visits to 


years. will 


Company, making periodic 


ance 





Dr. Paut Mownrokg, director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and president of the World Federa- 
tion of Edueation Associations, has been ap- 
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Princeton during his occupancy of the office of 


acting president. In the periods of his ab- 
sence from the university, and in accordance 
with the university by-laws which provide that 
whenever the president of the university is ab- 
sent the dean of the faculty shall perform his 
duties, Dean Eisenhart will be head of the 
university. 

Dr. Hibben, who celebrated his seventy-first 
birthday this spring, intended to 
Princeton until the completion of the present 
term. Mr. Duffield will come to the university 


immediately to familiarize himself with the ad- 


remain at 


ministrative duties. 
Dr. Hibben, commenting on the action taken 
by the board of trustees, said: 


The arrangement of the board for the adminis- 
tration of the university meets with my very 
hearty approval. I have been closely associated 
with Mr. Duffield and Dean Eisenhart for many 
years and I am confident that in their hands the 
university will be wisely and faithfully admin- 
istered. 

As a life trustee Mr. Duffield has taken an 
active part in all of the deliberations and decisions 
of the board, commanding always the respect and 
confidence of his colleagues. He has had an ex- 
tensive knowledge and an intensive interest in all 
Princeton affairs through his contact with the 
most important committees of the board, including 
finance, curriculum and administrative committees, 
and particularly through his chairmanship of the 
committee on undergraduate life. 

The whole scholastic machinery of the univer- 
sity has been under the immediate direction and 
guidance of Dean Eisenhart, and he is well 
equipped by knowledge and experience to continue 
his labors in this field. There has come to him 
also a wide knowledge of all phases of university 
life through his membership on many committees 
of the faculty. 


Dean Eisenhart was a member of the original 
faculty committee which formulated the Prince- 
ton “upper-class plan of study,” and has been 
dean since 1925. 






pointed president of Robert College and of Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College, the two American 
educational institutions at Istanbul, Turkey. 
Dr. Monroe will serve as joint executive of 


















the two schools, maintaining relations with the 
Turkish authorities and directing the eduea- 
tional policies. 

Dr. Mirza Issa KHAN SapiQ, who took his 
decree at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1931, has been appointed president of 
he State Teachers College in Teheran, Persia. 
He began his new work in April. The whole 
edueational system of Persia is being examined 
by Dr. Sadiq with a view to bettering the 
schools of that country. 


Dr. Howarp Rurus OMwaAKE, formerly dean 
of Franklin and Marshall College, was installed 
on April 18 as president of Catawba College, 
a coeducational institution operated under the 
auspices of the Reformed Church in the United 
Salisbury, North Carolina. Dr. 
Schaeffer, of Philadelphia, presi- 


States at 
Charles E. 
dent of the general synod of the church, de- 
livered an address outlining the qualifications 
In his 
President Omwake pointed 
out that edueation is at present overorganized, 
He ad- 


voeated extensive use of the research method 


and duties of the head of a college. 


inaugural address, 
overstandardized and overmechanized. 


in college teaching, with a view to the develop- 
ment of independent thinking. At the seventy- 
ninth commencement, which was held from May 
21 to 24, the Rev. Dr. Theodore F. Herman, of 
the Theological Seminary, at Lancaster, Pa., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. Dr. Hol- 
land Holton, professor of education in Duke 
University, delivered ad- 
The senior class presented Barrie’s play, 
“The Admirable Crichton.” 


the commencement 


dre ‘SS. 


ACCORDING to press reports James T. Jardine, 
of Corvallis, Oregon, is being considered for the 
presidency of the Massachusetts State College 
at Amherst to sueceed Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Jardine was di- 
rector of the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Stations from 1920 to 1924, which position he 
again filled after serving as inspector of the 
secretary’s office in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington and as inspector of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station in Alaska. 


Dr. ANDREW M. Soute has been reelected 
president of the State Agricultural College, 


Georgia. 


Dr. CHarLeEs E. Hamitton, for the past 
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seventeen years president of Cazenovia Semi- 
nary, New York, has been reelected by the 


board of trustees for a four-year term. 


PROFESSOR ALFRED VIVIAN, after completing’ 
thirty years of service in the cause of agricul- 
ture in Ohio, is resigning as dean of the College 
of Agriculture of Ohio State University. 


’ 


Dr. Henry FE. 
stitute 


SIGERIST, director of the In- 
of the History of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, will sueceed Dr. William H. 
Welch 
at the 


as professor of the history of medicine 
Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Welch, 
whose eighty-second birthday was celebrated on 
April 8, has become professor emeritus. 

Mrs. Mary M. Firz-Gerap, deputy superin- 
tendent of San Francisco schools sinee 1925, 
recently retired after many years of service. 
She began teaching in the old Mission Gram- 
mar School and later became vice-principal of 
the San Francisco Normal School. 

Siuas GAISER, immediate past president of 
the Montana Edueation Association and super- 
intendent of schools at Sidney, has accepted 
the superintendency of the Freewater and Mil- 
ton, Oregon, consolidated schools. 

GeorGE M. Harris, superintendent at Har- 
din, Montana, is resigning at the end of the 
year to devote his time to the National Bonds, 
He has held this 
position nominally for the past three years. 
Mr. Harris has been engaged for twenty years 


Ine., Billings, as secretary. 


in teaching, eleven of them being spent in 
Hardin as high-school principal and superin- 
tendent. 

SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES A. Powers, of 
Holdrege, has been elected secretary of the 
State Education Association of Nebraska to 
succeed E. M. Hosman, who recently accepted a 
position at the Municipal University at Omaha. 

Mrs. DorotHy CANFIELD FisHer, Arlington, 
Vermont, was elected president of the Amer- 
Association for Adult Education at its 
recent annual meeting. She succeeds Felix M. 
Warburg, New York. New vice-presidents 
include Dr. William Allan 
president of Smith College, and Dr. Charles 
A. Beard. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Maruis, of Macon, 
Georgia, has been elected president of the 
Georgia State Education Association. 


ican 


chosen Neilson, 
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Dr. JoHN Van ANTWERP MacMurray, di- 
rector of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations at the Johns Hopkins 
University, and Mrs. MacMurray, will leave 
Baltimore for Russia on June 15. 

AN investigation of the problems and policies 
of present-day religious instruction in the edu- 
cational systems of Europe, recommended by 
the Administrative Social and Re- 
ligious Work at Columbia University, will be 
undertaken by Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, 
sritain shortly after 


3oard of 


who will sail for Great 


commencement. Dr. Knox will remain abroad 
at least 


in universities of England, Scotland, Norway, 


a year, investigating religious trends 


Sweden, Germany, France, Switzerland, Spain 
and Italy. His present duties at the univer- 
sity will be assumed for 1932-33 by Assistant 
Chaplain Wendell Phillips. 


A portrait of Dean G. Carl Huber by Gari 
Melchers was presented to the University of 
Michigan at ceremonies on the afternoon of 
May 16, with President Ruthven, Dr. Frederick 
Novy and Dr. Huber as the speakers. The 
painting was made possible by funds raised by 
associates and former students of Dr. Huber. 


Dr. GeorGe L. KirtrrepGe, Gurney professor 
of English literature at Harvard University, 
was entertained at luncheon by the Pilgrim So- 
ciety of London on May 10. 

Dean Henry M. Bares, of the University of 
Michigan Law School, has been honored by re- 
ceiving the annual trust fund award of the Cali- 
fornia Bar Association, granted for the purpose 
of bringing some well-known figure in the legal 
world to address the annual convention of Cali- 
fornia lawyers. Previous to the convention in 
September, Dean Bates will address law alumni 
of Michigan in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

THE degree of doctor of letters will be con- 
ferred on the oceasion of the eighty-seventh 
commencement exercises of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, on Miss Louise Fitch, dean 
of women at Cornell University, and on Miss 
Caroline Palmer, a worker in religious educa- 
tion among young people. 

Dr. ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, Eaton pro- 
fessor of the science of government, emeritus, 


Vou. 35, No. 909 


at Harvard University, presided at the George 
Washington Bicentennial meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, held at the Library 


fod 


of Congress in Washington on May 7. 


Dr. W. 
the Ohio State University, will speak to the 
graduating classes at Utah State Agricultural 
College, the University of Idaho, Washington 
State College, the Northern Montana College at 
Havre and the Eastern Montana Normal School. 


O. THOMPSON, president emeritus of 


BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM BARCLAY Par- 
sons, chairman of the board of trustees of 
Columbia University since 1917, who was also 
a trustee of the New York Publie Library and 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, died 
on May 10, at the age of seventy-three years. 
General Parsons was a member of the engineer- 
ing staff in charge of the construction of the 
Panama Canal and was the builder of the Cape 
Cod Canal. 


THE death at the age of seventy-six years is 
announced of Dr. Arthur W. Scott, president 
of the Mechanies Institute and for twenty-two 
years principal of the Girls High School, San 


Francisco. 

Proressor ARTHUR LESLIE WHEELER, chair- 
man of the department of classics at Princeton 
University since 1926, died on May 22, at the 
age of sixty years. 

Dr. ALBERT AUGUSTUS STANLEY, 
and musieal director emeritus of the Schoo! ot 
Musie of the University of Michigan, died on 
May 19. He would have been eighty-one years 
old on May 25. 


composer 


THE sixth Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women is to be held 
in Edinburgh from July 27 to August 4. It is 
twelve years since this triennial conference has 
been held in the United Kingdom. The federa- 
tion was founded in 1919, and its chief aim 1s 
the promotion of international good will. 


THE annual meeting of the Association oi 
American Colleges will be held at Atlantie City, 
on January 12 and 13, 1933, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Chelsea. 


COMMISSIONERS of education, or their repre- 
sentatives, from all the New England States 
were the guests of Dr. Ernest W. Buttertield, 
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nference at Hartford, Connecticut, on May 17. 


Following an inspection of school buildings an 
ntormal conference was held in the quarters 
f the State Board of Education. 

, attended were Commissioner Bertram Pack- 


Among those 


Maine; Commissioner James N. Pringle, 
New Hampshire; Commissioner F. L. Bailey, 
Vermont; First Assistant Commissioner Robert 
(). Small, Massachusetts; Commissioner Walter 
i. Ranger and Lueius Whipple, of Rhode 
Island. 


Mrs. Jacop H. Scuirr has donated $250,000 

the Boy Seouts of America for the establish- 

ent of a training school for Scout leaders in 
memory of her son, Mortimer L. Schiff, a 
charter member of the National Couneil and 
elected its president a few weeks before his 
death last June. The gift was announced at a 
dinner of the organization at the Waldorf- 
Astoria attended by 500 delegates. The late 
Mr. Schiff bequeathed $100,000 to the scouts in 
his will. The provisions of the gift specify 
that $150,000 may be used to buy a suitable 
site and for the construction of buildings to be 
used as a training school and also for demon- 
strations of scouting. The remaining $100,000 
is to be set aside as a maintenance fund. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Frances R. Briggs, 
New York University receives $100,000. $25,- 
000 is left to Alfred University and $10,000 to 
the Child Edueational Foundation. There are 
numerous other minor bequests. 


Tue Institute for Research in Social Science 

the University of North Carolina, of which 
Dr. Howard W. Odum is director, has received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation an additional 
three-year grant of $30,000 a year, to start with 
the beginning of the next fiseal year, July 1. 
The university has also been awarded another 
three-year grant of $5,000 a year to assist full- 
ranking professors of the university in the pro- 
motion of scientifie research. 

THE National University of Mexico received 
trom the Ministry of Finance on May 1 1,000,- 
000 pesos (about $330,000 at present rates) for 
the construction and equipment of primary 
schools in the Federal District. About thirty 


schools will be ereeted. Most of them will be 
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built in Mexico City, but some will be placed 


outside the city, in communities which make 
financial contributions. 
An Associated Press dispatch from Sofia, 


Bulgaria, reports that in a drastic effort to bal- 
ance the budget, the government has ordered 
dismissal of the twenty professors, twelve hon- 
orary professors and thirty-eight assistant pro- 
fessors who form the theological faculty of the 
University of Sofia. 

ACCORDING to The New York Times, teachers 
in the schools and universities in Hankow, 
China, are on strike because their salaries have 
not been paid for more than four months. Un- 
der the previous régime the educational institu- 
tions were supported with municipal funds, but 
last year the Nanking Government ordered that 
provincial taxation must support all schools. 
The reason assigned for not paying the teachers 
is that new provincial taxes which were sup- 
posed to replace former levies are producing 
only a very small revenue. These substitute 
taxes included rental taxes and large business 
assessments based upon working capital, and 
the people have flatly refused to pay them. At 
the suggestion of a majority of the parents the 
primary schools only were reopened on a tem- 
porary basis, the parents themselves paying spe- 
cial tuition fees. This arrangement ean not 
last long because a vast majority of the fam- 
ilies are too poor and because the teachers say 
they will again close the primary schools if all 
arrears in pay are not made up very soon. The 
teachers of the grade schools and universities 
refuse to resume work under the tuition fee 
plan until after the Provincial Government has 
paid them at least 25 per cent. of their overdue 
salaries, and a measure is now being discussed 
to raise the necessary money by a new “special 
tax” on opium. 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
women teachers in England and Wales have 
decided to press for salaries equal to those 
paid to men teachers. The present scales of 
salaries are so framed as to give to women 
teachers approximately 80 per cent. of the sal- 
aries payable to men. These scales are binding 
for another year or so, and are due to terminate 
in March, 1933. Before that date the joint com- 


mittee of teachers and education authorities re- 
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sponsible for teachers’ salaries, the Burnham 
Committee, will undertake the task of formu- 
lating new seales. The reasons for the demand 
are that men and women teachers have the same 
qualifications and teach children up to the same 
standard of attainments under identical condi- 
tions. The demand for equal pay will stimulate 
the movement for allowances for dependents. 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, member of Parliament, 
is pressing this policy, so that when equal pay 
is granted, married men with children will re- 
ceive additional grants toward the additional 
legal and moral responsibilities which they have 
to shoulder. Already the London School of 
Economies has granted equal pay to the women 
and men on its staff, together with substantial 
allowances to married men for each child re 
ceiving education, under the age of 23. Be- 
sides the Association of Assistant Mistresses in 
Secondary Schools, the great organization of 
teachers in elementary schools, the National 
Union of Teachers, is also committed to equal 
pay for men and women; and this organiza- 
tion will endeavor, as one of the constituent 
bodies of the Burnham Committee, to bring 
about the achievement of that policy. 


THE annual report of the Committee of Uni- 
versity College, London, for the year ending in 
February, 1932, states that the number of stu- 
dents on the books of the college last session 
was 3,225. The income of the establishment ac- 
eount amounted to £224,278, £76,851 being pro- 
vided by fees, £38,012 by income from endow- 
ments, £98,268 by the recurrent grant from the 
court of the university and the balance by sun- 
dry grants and donations. <A further extension 
of the college site has been effected by the ac- 
quisition of a portion of the property imme- 
diately south of the college, known as Upper 
Gower-mews. It includes buildings with a floor 
space of more than 100,000 square feet, fitted 
for adaptation to the use of scientific depart- 


ments. The department of zoology and com- 
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parative anatomy will, with the aid of a spe. 
cial grant of £30,000 made for the purpose by 
the court of the university, be rehoused and re- 
equipped as speedily as possible in one section 


of these buildings. In elose association with 
this, a munificent appropriation has been made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation of New York, 
amounting to £88,000, for the development of 
research in the department of zoology and com- 


parative anatomy. 


THE Journal of the American Medical <As- 
sociation reports that the Department of Uni- 
versity Health, Yale University, made 5,322 
routine examinations of students during the 
academie year 1930-1931, as compared with 
5,221 the previous year, according to the an- 
nual report of its director, Dr. James C. Green- 
way. There were 30,973 consultations as com- 
pared with 27,710 the preceding year. For the 
first time all the health supervision is now ear- 
ried on under one roof except hospital care, 
orthopedic examination of freshmen and care 
of medical students. There were 757 admis- 
sions to the infirmary with a total number of 
2,477 infirmary days, an average stay of 3.3 
days as contrasted with 3.1 the preceding year. 
The increase was due to a threatened epidemic 
of influenza. This was the first year that the 
division of student mental hygiene had fune- 
tioned in close and continuous association with 
the department. Out of 209 new patients who 
sought the division, 71 were voluntary; 46 be- 
came patients at the time of the routine health 
service contact, while an additional 17 were re- 
ferred either by other patients or by friends. 
These figures indicate that out of 209 patients 
134, or 64 per cent., came to the division as the 
result of direct contact between the division and 
the student, no other referring agency coming 
in between. In the freshman class, 568 men 
were assigned to the corrective group; of these, 
66 were excused. No deaths occurred in the 
student body during the college year reported. 


DISCUSSION 


THE GLORY OF THE SELF-MADE MAN 
At the beginning of every academic year 
prospective students of the state colleges and 


universities throughout the country who hope 
to work their way through school are being 
warned against enrolling unless they have suf- 
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unemployment. Difficulty in finding work dur- 
ng the past year has forced many students to 
withdraw from school. Perhaps this year’s 
withdrawals will exceed those of previous years 
by a goodly number, or they may be fewer than 
those of the preceding year because of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s student employment plan. Time, 
however, will soon reveal the actuality. 

The story is not alone that of state-supported 
institutions; it applies without doubt, to pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities as 
well. Inereased enrolment has flooded the col- 
leges with more employment-seeking students 
than there are jobs available. The inevitable 
result is that many would-be students, some 
worthy, some not, are denied the educational 
opportunities they seek. 

Intelligent men and women are aware of the 
fact that the working student has been made 
It has 


become a part of the great American tradi- 


the subjeet of over-sentimentalization. 


tion to pay homage to the self-made man—the 
boy who rises to the top despite numerous 


handicaps. He is pursued for interviews, he is 
praised, he is revered and he is cheered. And 
that is all that is ever done for him. His ad- 


mirers will tell you that he will get more out 
of college than the boy who lives on the family 
pay-check, and if you suggest to them that they 
lighten his burden of work. they will tell you 
that such a course would rob the boy of a great 
educational advantage. So the working stu- 
dent works perhaps all night, sleeps half of the 
day, goes to classes the other half, and with a 
dead-tired brain studies in between. Think of 
the glory that is his! 

All honor, indeed, to the ambitious student 
who has complete confidence in his ability and 
who, with uneonquerable will power and un- 
determination, brushes aside every 
obstacle and wins for himself a place in society 


yielding 


(which he so earnestly desires and so rightfully 
deserves) by working his way through the uni- 
He probably is more serious in pur- 
pose than many of his fellow-students, but does 
that mean that he is getting all that he should 
or all that he deserves out of his university 
Alas, no! 


versity. 


career? 
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However, it should not be implied that every 
working student is serious minded or even de- 
Many, lke 
better by 
If relieved from the 
they would probably 


serving of a college education. 
numerous non-workers, would do 
never going to college. 
task of bread-winning, 
spend the time elsewhere than in the pursuit of 
learning. But the boy who has a purpose (and 
there are many in this category) and who wants 
to learn, knows there is nothing but hokum in 
the glorification of the self-made man. 

The only way to learn is by the single-hearted 
pursuit of learning. The working student may 
be better able to appreciate what opportunity 
he has, he may make the most of the time at 
his disposal, but can he serve two masters at 
once and do a good job for both? It is pos- 
sible for the working student to have a single- 
ness of purpose? No. His extra endeavor, in 
spite of its logical sobering influence, robs him 
of the full benefits of a 
Should attendance at classes and preparation of 
as real education? 


university course. 


assignments be thought of 
Does he not need some leisure time in which 
to read more than the assignment, to digest 
what has been read, to meditate, to weigh im- 
portant questions, and to play? 

The admiring citizens could do more for the 
deserving student by making it unnecessary for 
him to divide his attention between seeking 
physical sustenance and mental development 
than by honoring his determination. 

President Hoover’s student employment plan 
(though not new to many college and univer- 
sity administrative bodies) is a healthy sign of 
the 
era 
of the working student any easier. He will con- 
tinue earning his bread and butter at the ex- 


approaching dawn of a new educational 
in America, but it will not make the task 


pense of his education. 
Perhaps an _ educational 
after that of Czecho-Slovakia, which subsidizes 
worthy students who need financial support, 
may solve the problem. Czecho-Slovakia has a 
universal income tax system which makes avail- 
able to the educational authorities information 
concerning the economic status of each family. 
Fees and scholarships are regulated on the 
basis of the family’s financial standing. With- 
out any ado, the student in the junior college 


system patterned 
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or in the University finds his fees already de- 
termined. If his family is poor, he is sup- 
ported by the state and is left free to devote 
himself to the task of getting an education—a 
task that demands more time and energy than 
one can ever give to it. 

This is part of an ideal of secondary educa- 
It applies to all students in the 
secondary schools and universities. It does 
not have any relation to mass education. The 
strenuous educational program in the secondary 
schools means that only the worthy ean sur- 
vive the junior colleges, and only the worthy are 
subsidized, therefore, where support is neces- 


tion for all. 


sary. 
ideal in 
America 


Edueation for all is no less an 
America than it is in Czecho-Slovakia. 
is proportionately far wealthier than this pro- 
gressive European state. Yet, where Czecho- 
Slovakia proceeds to make its ideal more than 
a topic of boast, America chooses to throw all 
her youth into the educational melting-pot and 
let them get along as best they can. Under 
such circumstances subsidization would take on 
Yet educational subsidies 


gigantic aspects. 


might be of more ultimate good to the nation 


than ship subsidies and similar forms of pater- 
nalism. 

The present American attitude of penurious- 
ness toward the colleges and universities pre- 
cludes any likelihood of the adoption of stu- 
dent subsidy programs. The “Everybody Wel- 
come” and “Bigger aud Bigger” manias are 
largely responsible for this. Surely there is 
no reason why the goats should be sent along 
with the sheep. But has there ever been a time 
when the citizenry showed itself not only willing 
but desirous of assuming such a burden? Oh, 
no. The glory would fall away, and the saw- 
dust “self-made man” tradition would die if 
the working student wearied of his job; and, 
besides, it is so much more pleasant to talk 
of the sterling qualities of the man than to 
give him the assistance these qualities merit. 

Curist LouKAs 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


THE OTHER SIDE 
UNQUESTIONABLY our teaching of history has 


been too chauvinistic. In too many eases the 
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pupil hears only one side of an international] 
or sectional controversy. How many teachers 
of American history present the British side of 
the causes of the Revolutionary War, or the 
Tory side of the Loyalists in that struggle, or 
the Mexican view-point of our struggle with 
her, or the Confederate reasons for the Ciyi! 
War? The philosophy of modern education js 
to teach pupils to weigh evidence and draw con- 
clusions based on adequate data. Can pupils 
form proper conclusions if they hear only the 
plaintiff ? 

We have read six text-books of history which 
are written from the British point of view, and 
used in the public schools of Canada. We have 
been studying American history several years. 
We have taught it in elementary and high 
schools, and we believe that the English and 
Canadians are fairer in their histories than we 
Americans are. 

Some years ago a British ambassador to 
America said: “Englishmen now recognize that 
in the Revolution you were fighting their 
battles.” Green, the great English historian, 
said: “The shame of the darkest hour of Eng- 
land’s history lies wholly at his (George III) 
door. . . . I rejoice that America has resisted.” 
—Pitt. 

We shall now quote from “A New History of 
Great Britain and Canada,” by W. Stewart 
Wallace. “British army officers, like Braddock, 
were at small pains to conceal their contempt 
for even colonials like George Washington.” In 
speaking of the Fenian troubles Wallace says: 
“But with these episodes the government of the 
United States had no connection.” “Among 
them (the American patriots) towers 
eminent the figure of Washington, whose clear 
sincerity, dauntless courage, and self-sacrificing 
devotion to his country command the reverence 
of friend and foe alike.”—Roberts, in “A His- 
tory of Canada.” Surely no American could 
pay a greater tribute to the immortal Washing- 
ton. “The war, made possible by the selfish 
stupidity of Parliament.”—Roberts. In_ the 
Western Canada Series (of history texts for 
publie schools) George Washington is referred 
to as wise and moderate. 

The Tories or Loyalists have usually been sub- 
ject to obloquy, but after we read pages 64 to 
73 of “A New History of Great Britain and 


pre- 














nada,” by Wallace, we find that thousands of 
endured untold hardships for conscience’ 
-e. Teachers of American history should 
read “An United Empire Loyalist” in a delight- 
1] little book, “With Sword and Trowel.” The 
‘other side” of the Tories will also be found in 
“4 New History of Great Britain and Canada” 
| in chapter xv of “A History of Canada” by 


ill 


i 


hoberts. 

American children are taught that after the 

Revolutionary War the British refused to give 
ip some of the western forts. A British his- 
ian says that these forts were held because 
we Americans failed to fulfil our treaty obliga- 
tions toward the loyalists. 

It is especially incumbent upon every fair- 
minded teacher of American history to study 
the “other side” before teaching anything about 
the causes of the War of 1812. The writer was 
taught that this war was caused by the im- 
pressment of American sailors into the British 
Navy. So far so good. This is the truth, but 

s not the whole truth. The British claim 
that their sailors were deserting to American 
ships. “American captains had acquired a 
habit of seducing the British man-of-war’s men 
from their duty by the offer of higher wages 
and easier discipline. Angered by this conduct, 
the British government ordered its captains to 
seize any deserters found on American ships, 
and to search all ships suspected of harbour- 
ing deserters.” A British historian claims that 
the real purpose of the War of 1812 was to 
broaden the borders of the Union by annexing 
Canada. Americans who had lately crossed the 
border in search of better lands wished nothing 

tter than annexation. They became so ob- 
jectionable that Brock was compelled to dis- 
solve the legislature of Upper Canada and pro- 
claim martial law. In the later stages of the 
war there were in the American army two battal- 
ions of Canadian Volunteers; and at least one 
member of the legislature of Upper Canada died 
fighting for the Stars and Stripes. If the War 
ot 1812 was caused by the British attacks on 
American commerce, why were the maritime in- 
terests, that is to say, New England, openly 
hostile to the war? And why was the war 
started after the British orders-in-council were 
repealed? And why was the war declared 
against England when 389 American ships had 


i€ 
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been seized by English ships and French seizures 
of American ships totaled 558? Why did the 
treaty of peace ending the war say nothing 
about impressment ? 

We are also taught that the English stirred 
up the Northwest Indians against the Ameri- 
eans. Mr. Louis M. Hacker, a graduate of 
Columbia University, writing in the November, 
1931, American Mercury, says, “What unrest 
there existed among the Indians was due to 
the vicious official policy of the American gov- 
ernment.” Mr. Hacker that we 
Americans were jealous of English supremacy 
in the fur trade, and that this supremacy was 
achieved because the English paid fairly for 
their pelts while we Americans swindled the 


also says 


Indians. 

History seems to support the British conten- 
tion that the War of 1812 was fought for the 
purpose of annexing Canada. Calhoun pre- 
dicted that our forees would have Canada in 
four weeks. Another young American patriot 
declared with enthusiasm: “The northern prov- 
inces of Britain are to us great and valuable 
objects.—To me, sir, it appears that the author 
of Nature has marked our limits in the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico and on the north by the 
regions of eternal frost.” John Randolph said: 
“Sir, if you go to war it will not be for the 
protection of, or defence of your maritime 
rights.—Agrarian cupidity, not maritime rights, 
urges the war. Ever since the report of the 
committee on foreign relations came into the 
House, we have heard but one word—Canada! 
Canada! Canada!” Every teacher and student 
of the War of 1812 should read Mr. Hacker’s 
article, “Mr. Madison’s War” in the November, 
1931, American Mercury. 

The writer is a natural-born American. His 
forebears have lived in America for several gen- 
He holds no brief for England or 
His only motive in 


erations. 
any other foreign nation. 
preparing this article is to be fair and to see 
the “other side.” American teachers and Ameri- 
ean children should hear the defendant as well 
as the plaintiff. When teaching about our for- 
eign wars, wouldn’t it be fine to have some of 
the students represent the “other side” and have 
access to books written from our antagonist’s 
view-point? Let us have the evidence from 
both sides and then weigh, sift and evaluate. 
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Teachers can make a good beginning by read- 
ing such books as: “A History of Canada,” by 
Roberts, “ A New History of Great Britain and 
Canada,” “With Sword and Trowel” and “A 
First Book of Canadian History,” all by Wal- 
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lace. It is easy for American schools to secure 
these books. 
ALBERT EARLEy 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 

FOLLOWING the trend of recent years in the 

Stanford 


session this year, June 23 to September 3, pro- 


sum.-er quarter of University, the 
vides an especially wide variety of subjects for 
advanced and graduate students, while provision 
for undergraduates, including those who begin 
their university work at this time, has been ex- 
tended, according to the announcement of Pro- 
fessor Eliot G. Mears, director, who has just 
completed arrangements for the summer. 

For a number of years there has been increas- 
ing emphasis on the work of graduate students 
at Stanford and this has been reflected in the 
summer quarter and even accentuated by the 
fact that so large a proportion of the students 
at that time are engaged in specialized work in 
particular fields. At the same time an increas- 
ing number of regular Stanford students con- 
tinue their work through the summer in order to 
shorten the period required for obtaining their 
degrees. The number of these regular students 
this year, it is thought, may be even larger than 
ordinarily on account of the difficulty of obtain- 
with income to help to pay 


ing “summer jobs” 


expenses in the following quarter. 

It is problematical, in Director Mears’s opin- 
ion, whether the Olympie Games at Los Angeles 
during the summer, along with the exception- 
ally large number of national conventions that 
will be held in California and low transporta- 
tion rates, will operate to increase or decrease 
attendance at the Stanford summer quarter. 
Stanford has always had a considerable number 
of summer students attracted by the fact that 
the upper Santa Clara valley, in which the uni- 


versity is situated, has a cool summer climate, 
and that San Francisco and many other points 
of interest are within easy distance by auto- 
Trips for parties 
are organized to the historie Monterey penin- 


mobile, train or auto stage. 


sula, the redwood country, the top of Mt. Ham- 
ilton, with its great telescope, and other near-hy 
localities. 

Two track and field events of national inter- 
est will take place in the immediate vicinity of 
Stanford, the I. C. A. A. A. A. track and field 
meet at the University of California, July 1 
and 2, and the final try-outs for candidates for 
the American Olympie Games team, which wil! 
be held in the Stanford stadium, July 14 and 
15. 

The summer quarter at Stanford is of the 
same length and on precisely the same academic 
plane as the other three quarters, but at the 
same time the somewhat different character of 
its student body and the opportunity to bring 
in a large number of scholars from other Amer- 
ican and European universities to the summer 
quarter faculty gives the summer term a notice- 
ably different complexion from that of the 
others. 

The School of Education and the School of 
Law make definite changes in their arrange- 
ments for the summer quarter. The School of 
Edueation on account of the large number of 
teachers who attend during the summer and 
who must return to their schools before the end 
of the regular session abbreviates the session to 
an eight-week term, with classes held more fre- 
quently than the normal and limiting the num- 
ber of courses that may be taken. Practically 
the entire faculty of the School of Education is 
on duty in the summer and is supplemented by 
about an equal number of visiting educators. 
This summer especial attention is being paid to 
courses of value to college educators and ad- 
ministrators. 

The Law School arranges its summer work, 
with classes meeting twice a day, into two 
halves, the first ending July 30, enabling stu- 
dents to obtain complete courses in either half 
if they can not attend the full quarter. It 
draws a larger number of practicing lawyers 
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take this opportunity to develop their 
in advanced law courses. It also 
vides courses for those beginning their law 
s, so arranged that they can be matched 

to the regular curriculum of the other quar- 
rs, enabling students studying for degrees to 


e time. 


 W. 8, 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

BEGINNING in September, 1932, the School of 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh will 
be organized as an upper division, professional 
school, admitting students from a pre-education 
curriculum in the college, at the end of the 
Announcement 
this plan was made recently through the offices 
of the dean, following approval by the Board of 


sophomore year. concerning 


Trustees. 

Admission to the School of Edueation will be 
based upon a number of criteria, some of which 
have not been definitely determined. As these 
‘riteria will not have to be applied until Sep- 
tember, 1934, the faculty will have plenty of 
time for experimentation. 

Tentative bases for the admission of students 
to the school from the pre-education curriculum 
have been indicated by a committee of the fac- 
ulty charged with the details of the plan. These 
are: (1) Better than average in scholarship, (2) 
a superior rating in the subject of a student’s 
major interest, (3) a physical examination, (4) 
lemonstrated ability in a try-out course, (5) 
intelligence, aptitude and English tests, (6) per- 
sonal interview. 

Students now registered in the School of Edu- 
cation will be permitted to continue and will be 
graduated under the regulations existing prior 
to the adoption of the new plan. Freshmen, 
entering in September, 1932, who desire to pre- 
pare for the teaching profession will be regis- 
tered in the college in a specially designated 
pre-edueation curriculum. 

The pre-edueation curriculum, which will be 
administered with the advice of the faculty of 
the School of Education, will be in conformity 
with the general plan of teacher preparation, 
but will enable a student, who fails to satisfy 
admission requirements to the School of Edu- 
cation by the end of the sophomore year, to 
continue to pursue study in the College of Lib- 
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eral Arts and perhaps to receive a degree from 
that school. 

Students registered in the college, who here- 
tofore have been permitted to remain in the col- 
lege while preparing themselves for certification 
to teach, will be required to apply for admission 
to the School of Education exactly on the same 
basis as will those registered in the pre-eduea- 
tion curriculum. 

Acting Dean L. P. Sieg, the 
plan of deferred admission to the School of Ed- 


According to 


ueation is not intended to decrease the number 
of teachers, but to make possible better teach- 
ers. 

“It is the desire of the faculty and adminis- 
trative officers of the School of Education of 
the University of Pittsburgh,” said Dr. Sieg, “to 
turn out as a teacher an individual who is not 
only well prepared, but who also has those qual- 
ities of personality and character that should go 
into the making of a good teacher. If all the 
students who are admitted to the pre-education 
curriculum in the college attain the standards 
set up for admission to the School of Education, 
they will all be admitted. Our goal is better 
preparation, not elimination. Every student 
has a right to a certain type of instruction; our 
desire is to try to determine the place into which 
a student will fit best.” 

The present curriculum will be revised so that 


the professional education courses may be given 
in the School of Edueation during the last two 
In addition to pursuing 


years. the necessary 


courses in education, students will continue 
study in the academie subjects to round out the 
requirements of a sound program. 

Only one professional education course will 
be scheduled for students in the pre-education 
curriculum. This will come during the second 
semester of the sophomore year and will be in 
the nature of a demonstration or try-out course. 
It is planned to register students in small sec- 
tions and give them an opportunity to show 
before the group their ability in organization 
and presentation of material; to demonstrate 
their “teaching personality,” and to show their 
voice, mannerisms and other characteristics as 
they address the class. With the exception of 
this try-out course, the first two years of study 
will be entirely of an academic character. The 
same number of hours will be required for grad- 


uation as under the former plan. 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE DECLINE IN THE PRESTIGE OF 
THE TEACHER 


THOSE of us who went to college not later 
than the last deeade of the nineteenth century 
remember many of our teachers with respect 
and affection. They were generally gentlemen 
familiar with the amenities of life and they 
were students of mellow and generous scholar- 
ship. Narrow specialists had just begun to 
enter the ranks of the teachers but the respected 
teacher rule, the all-round scholar. 
The professor of history knew a good deal of 
philosophy: the professor of philosophy knew 


was, aS a 


much of literature: the professor of literature 
With the un- 


precedented growth of colleges and universities, 


was no stranger to economics. 


new types of administrators of ability became 
necessary. But in most cases the glory of the 
institution was still the inspiring teacher who 
roused in young men and women an abiding 
desire to engage in intellectual pursuits. 

At the turn of the century the activity so be- 
loved of Abraham Flexner was exalted to 
primacy in our institutions of higher eduea- 
tion—research. A growing number of narrow 
specialists in all branches of scholarship were 
thrust upon the world, thoroughly grounded in 
a knowledge of their special fields, slightly 
familiar with cognate fields, generally ignorant 
of the movements of more remote 
fields. Society excellent 
scholars in physics and chemistry, woefully 
ignorant of the social implications of the dis- 
coveries that were made in their fields of work, 


facts and 


was provided with 


and with scholars in economies and polities too 
often unaware of these discoveries themselves. 
The scholar of a previous day who had touched 
life and its forees at many points, was eclipsed. 

The label which seemed to give assurance that 
the owner possessed research ability was the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. It gave en- 
Practically no posi- 
Personality, even 


trance to college teaching. 
tion was obtainable without it. 
teaching experience, could not compete with it. 
The degree gradually became commercialized so 
that the graduate schools of our universities were 
crowded with young men and women whose pri- 
mary purpose was not excellence in research 
but the obtaining of the doetor’s degree as the 


necessary step in securing a position as a ¢ol- 
lege teacher. Once in such a position, promo- 
tion came not as the result of inspiring teach. 
ing but of being “produetive.” Productive of 
what? Of men or even of students? No! (jj 
books, monographs, theses. For that, dullness 
in teaching was often tolerated. 

Nor was this all. With the passage of time 
institutions of higher education became more 
and more crowded with students. New depart- 
ments were created. Deans, directors and ad- 
ministrators of all kinds were needed. Where 
were they to be found? Among the teaching 
staff. The most sueeessful teachers were in- 
duced to leave their teaching to accept adminis- 
trative positions because those positions brought 
advancement in rank and pay. Inspiring teach- 
ing per se beeame less and less the path to pre- 
ferment within the college. Outside the college 
it received little recognition. The great founda- 
tions were ready at all times to help the proved 
research scholar but an inspiring teacher, they 
asserted, did not fall “within the domain of our 
activities.” 

Research is an absolute essential to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and one ean only re- 
joice that the research scholar ean now be re- 
lieved of other work in order to devote himselt 
solely to investigation in his chosen field. More- 
over, research is a necessary part of the teach- 
ing process. The two can not be wholly di- 
voreed and the teacher who does not engage in 
any research is in danger of becoming rusty in 
his subject and of losing the power of wisel) 
guiding his students in their work. But it is 
nevertheless true that no voeation has received 
such lip service as that of the teacher. Orators 
at commencement and authors of educational 
volumes emphasize his preeminence. He is re- 
ferred to as the very core of the school or o!- 
lege. It is to him that we look to inspire the 
students with fine ideals of life and to stimulate 
in them an admiration for things intellectual. 
His reward, however, is to be in the conscious- 
ness of work well done. One is reminded ot 
Milton, the most praised and least read of our 
poets. 

In France, except under unusual circu 
stances, a man ean not become a university pro- 
fessor unless he has taught at least two years 
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lveée. He must also have his doctorat 
t, which is conferred after years of careful 
‘nvestigation in his field. The two vital factors 
» effective college and university teaching, skill 
research and ability to teach, are combined 
him and give the inspiring teacher promise 

( promotion. A similar situation exists in Ger- 
y. To have studied under Oncken, Rickert, 
linder, Planek or Strygowski meant pri- 


THE CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDU- 
CATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY 

Unper the joint auspices of the U. S. Office 
Edueation and the University of Kentucky, 
eonferenee on educational research in the col- 
ve tield was held at the university on May 7. 
President Frank L. MeVey, of the University 
Kentueky, presided at the two general ses- 
Dr. Fred J. Kelly, chief of the Division 
of Colleges and Professional Schools of the 
Office of Edueation, was present and 
added mueh to the worth-whileness of the oeea- 
sion by his address on the status of research in 
higher edueation and by his participation in the 
discussions. Professor Herbert A. Toops, of 
the Ohio State University, presented in a clear 
and interesting way the cooperative intelligence 
testing and the guidance and research program 
of the Ohio eolleges and secondary schools. 
This was especially valuable to the Kentucky 
college men for the reason that they, through 
the Association of Kentucky Colleges, have en- 
tered upon a similar program Professor J. E. 
Winter, of the West Virginia University, also 
made an important contribution to the success 
ot the eonferenee by his report of his research 
on the effect on scholarship of training in how 


a 


ions 
SiUlis. 


U. BS. 


to study. 

In addition to the papers of the out-of-state 
visitors reports on research were made by Pro- 
fessor E. J. Asher, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, on the use of tests at the University of 
Kentucky for seetioning of classes and advising 
of students; by Dean W. B. Hughes, of Asbury 
College, on the relation between occupations of 
parents and student scholarship; by Professor 
UC. C. Ross, of the University of Kentucky, on 


the influenee on the student’s achievement of a 
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marily to have listened to an inspiring teacher. 
The changed economic situation which has pre- 
vailed there since the war has made the life of 
the teacher difficult indeed but the admiration 
which has always been extended to him when he 
has been recognized as an inspiration to his stu- 
dents, survives in full foree—StrepuHen P. Dvuc- 
GAN, in the News Bulletin of the Institute of 


International Education. 






knowledge of his progress; by Mr. John Me- 
Quitty, assistant registrar at the University of 
Florida, on the scholarship of students trans- 
ferring to the University of Kentueky compared 
with their previous records and with their fel- 
low students; by Professor L. P. Jones, of the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers’ College, on 
large and small classes; and by Miss Alice Keys, 
of the University of Kentucky, on the relation 
of student load to scholarship, intelligence and 
outside activities. 

During the noon hour a conference was held 
the 
Adams, of the University of Kentucky, chair- 
man of the State Associations’ Committee on 
Educational Field. 
Valuable suggestions emerged from this for the 


under direction of Professor Jesse E. 


Research in the College 


guidance of the committee. At six o’clock a 
dinner was given for the visiting speakers, at 
which time the discussions were continued. 

Throughout the program opportunity was 
given for questions and discussions, the attempt 
being made to keep before the conference mat- 
ters of validity of techniques and significance 
of the results attained. The conference was 
noteworthy because of this emphasis on the ap- 
plication of research and scientific ideals to the 
problems of higher edueation. It was felt that 
such a meeting would result in the improvement 
of the techniques of those already engaged in 
such research and would lead to the active, inter- 
ested participation in such an attack on educa- 
tional problems by other teachers not connected 
with departments or colleges of education. 

About one hundred and twenty-five attended 
the conference, and almost every college and uni- 
versity of the state was represented. 

Pau P. Boyp 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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WHAT IS THE PER CAPITA COST OF contribution is the most thorough and impor. 
EDUCATING TEACHERS IN THE tant. 
TEACHER-TRAINING _INSTI- TABLEI TABLE I 
TUTIONS OF THE UNITED Per Capita Cost BASED PER CaPITA Cost Basrp 
STATES? ON GENERAL RUNNING ON CAPITAL OvuTLAy 
THE emergence of teacher-training institu- EXPENSE 








tions has been rather sudden as the history of z 
Dollars Dollars 
‘ OF ee? \N- 6 - 2 
America goes. As separate and distinct insti- - Pad ean ped 
tutions, set apart specifically for the training  101- 150 401- 600........... 
of teachers, such schools have not been in exis- 151-200 601— 800 ... 
201-— 250 2 801-1000 ..... 
tence more than one hundred years. But the — 95)_ 309 1001-1200 .. 
recent development of the four-year-curriculum = 301- 350 2 1201-1400 
type of degree-granting institutions for the i 8 stadia ae oa 
training of teachers, known as the teachers eol- —451~ 500 1801-2000 ... 
501-— 550 2001-2200 
; 551— 600 2201-2 
tory extending no farther back than the world i pi pani 
war. Although teachers colleges are having  651- 700.. 2601-2800 
phenomenal growth, they have scarcely found a = 701— 750 2801-3000 ........... 
. ; : ‘ 751— 800 3001-3200 .... 
place for themselves in the hierarchy of higher — go4__ g59 3201-3400 
institutions of learning. 851— 900 3401-3600 ......... 
Thi : » ave > ¢ 2 re > alse 901- 950 3601-3800 oheendpuues 
This sudde n deve lopme nt and the rather false 951-1000 3801-4000 
conceptions of teacher-training in our early 40991-1050 4001-4200 . 
normal schools have led some to think of the 1051-1100 4201-4400 
training obtained in teachers colleges as of a Total 196 SAOL-4008 





educational institutions in Europe, Asia and 


lege, has been phenomenal and has a brief his- 


> rprMmOHoLW 


RKBPOOCOCOHR KF HOF HOW 


~ ee 


mushroom type of growth and therefore of Total 122 


Mean—$303.00 Mean—$1,321 


cheap and inferior kind. Without doubt it is 
financially cheap, but not necessarily of an 








inferior quality. Its cheapness will become evi- ,, ABLE II TABLE IV 
: é Per Capita Cost BASED PER CENT. TUITION IS 
dent by a study of the following tables. ON SALARIES or ToTAL MonEY 
There have been several studies within the SPENT 
last half-dozen years to determine the cost of 
edueation of teachers in professional schools set ie wie — 
° > —_ . — of ‘ — “ 
aside solely for teacher-training purposes. The — 51_199 10. 
most recent of these studies is that of Dr. Her- 101-150 ' 15 
° ° ° ° = + . . 
man J. Magee in a doetorial dissertation (No. jot , a 
489) which was printed by the Bureau of Pub- 951-300 ae 30 
lications of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- ee / * - 
ae oe os ; > 10% : “TT.2 351-400 , 4 
sity, in the late autumn of 1931, entitled “Unit 45) 450 45 
Costs of Salaries in Teachers Colleges and 451-500 Baas a 
Normal Schools.” Dr. Hamilton, in 1925, also rene 3 = vs 
. . . 2 vvil—-Od = 
contributed to the determination of student costs 91_650 
in his dissertation, “The Fiscal Support of State 701-750 
Teachers Colleges.” In addition to these two Phin 
important studies, the Bureau of Education, 51-900 
Washington, D. C., and the Research Division 901-950 
of the National Education Association have in- ’ ‘ 96-100 
creased our knowledge of the subject. But Dr. 
Magee has developed a rather elaborate tech- 
nique for per capita cost determination and his 











Mean—#203.00 Mean—16 per cent. 
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this study a blank was sent to each mem- 
institution of the American Association of 
hers Colleges to secure data on the per 
pita outlay of educating teachers in teachers 
colleges, to determine the percentage of this per 
apita eost which goes to salaries, and also to 
ietermine the percentage which is paid for by 
students’ tuition and fees, ete. 
The tables are so numerous and lengthy that 
we are not including many of them in this 
article. However, summarizing them, we find 
the average winter enrolment in institutions to 
be 776; 
390.62 (the average length of the summer terms 
On the 
nd, each state spends $262,112.45 as a capi- 
investment in teacher training. 


the average summer enrolment to be 


being 9.15 weeks). average, it was 


TABLE VI 
PER CENT. SALARY IS 
or ToTaAL RUNNING 
EXPENSE 


TABLE V 
ToTAL ENROLMENT ON 
Basis OF NINE MONTHS 
(36 WEEKS) 
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Mean— 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Data in some of the above tables were corre- 
lated in order to see: (1) whether there was 
any relationship existing between the size of the 
enrolment and the per eapita cost; and (2) 
whether there was any relationship existing be- 
tween the eapital investment which the state is 
ment. The correlation between the per capita 
cost based on general running expense and the 
size of the enrolment gave a negative correlation 
~.307 (P.E. .055). This, interpreted, indicates 
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that as the enrolment increases, there is a slight 
tendency toward a lower per capita cost; since, 
however, the correlation is so small, it is not 
significant and we are justified in saying that 
there is little, if any, relationship between the 
size of the student body and the per capita cost. 
Table II, when correlated with the enrolment, 
gave a negative correlation of .296 (P.E. .056). 
This means that there is a tendency toward a 
lower per capita capital investment as the enrol- 
ment increases; but since this correlation is 
small it is also of little or no significance. 
Another bit of supporting evidence to these 
correlations is that obtained when the money 
received for running expense was correlated 
with the enrolment. This gave a Pearson r of 
plus .7265 (P.E. .03). 


statement that there is no 


This confirms the above 
necessary relation 
between the per capita cost and the enrolment, 
which may be explained by saying that as the 
enrolment increases, the running expense in- 
creases. We may say, therefore, that the num- 
ber of students in the school has little to do 
with the actual cost per student. Roughly 
speaking, then, a college of two hundred enrol- 
ment would cost little, if any, more per capita 
than a school of two thousand enrolment. If, 
indeed, there should be a slight difference, one 
may well argue that smaller groups of students 
get better attention through closer supervision. 

While the task assigned in this report does 
not concern the per capita cost of university 
students, it is thought proper to list data from 
studies concerning unit costs in universities. 
The following facts are taken from certain 
tables in Chapter 2 of Hamilton’s study “Fiscal 
Support of State Teachers Colleges” : 

The median per capita cost in teachers col- 
leges, exclusive of capital outlay, for the decade 
1913-1923, increased from a median per capita 
of $162.50 in 1913-1914 to a median per capita 
cost of $239.59 in 1922-1923. During the same 
period for universities and agricultural colleges, 
it showed a median cost of $412.50. The table 
on page 750 will present the matter in more 
concise form: 


The low eost of education of teachers as com- 
pared with unit costs in universities is probably 
due at least to two factors: 

(1) The hostility to the movement of estab- 
lishing teachers colleges with degree-granting 
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Cost per 
student 
1922-1923 
$506.01 
625.13 


92090 "7° 


Owe’ 


Universities 


Illinois 
Minnesota 
Washington 
Colorado 383.01 
351.14 
399.55 
525.19 
578.28 
285.04 


Kansas 
Iowa 
Michigan 
West 
Missouri 


Virginia 


Agricultural Colleges 
$491.22 
657.46 


Colorado 
Kansas 
Iowa 
764.98 
1,267.20 


Michigan 


Massachusetts 





Median $525.00 


privileges. This hostility often shows itself 
among some of the older and _ traditionally 
aceepted liberal arts colleges and universities. 
These have had a great pull on the purse strings 
of legislative bodies and wealthy donors who 
have contributed to the support of the older 
established institutions. This preference has 
probably been based upon the tendeney to the 
traditional types of liberal arts education which 
has always held that a knowledge of content is 
sufficient preparation for teaching, at the same 
time often belittling the importance of profes- 
sional training for teaching. Wealthy donors 
to cultural education and legislators have doubt- 
less reflected this attitude of mind which places 
a higher value on the knowledge of the classies 
than it does upon professional training. 

(2) The low cost in teachers colleges, for the 
last ten years at least, is probably due to the 
fact that those responsible for the organization 
and development of teachers colleges have had 
more thorough training in educational adminis- 
tration and finance and have in many cases 
been able to apply a strict economy both in 
organization and in the expenditure of money 


when developing teacher-training work around 


a professional ideal. 

It seems quite evident when all the facts are 
in that in our American society teachers colleges 
are ugly ducklings when financial support and 


general prejudices of the work these institutions 
do are considered. 

To state our eonelusions more specifically ; 

(1) There is no significant relationship be. 
tween the size of the school and the student per 
capita cost. 

(2) Granting faculties equal in training, it is 
considerably cheaper for the state to maintain 
teachers colleges than universities 

(3) Aceording to Magee’s study of unit cost 
of salaries in teachers colleges, there is a direet 
relationship between student cost and number of 
curricula offered. 
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